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Ww 125 words Halliburton Hough, 14 
year-old freshman of Carthage (Mo.) High 
School, wins the April review contest. He aims 
most of these words in complaining of that most 
objectionable feature of the Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son pictures—namely, the voice and antics of 
Mrs. Johnson herself. Young Hough thinks 
that the Madame ought to keep quiet and stick to 
the business of the picture, and there are, no 
doubt, thousands of other intelligent high school 
photoplay-goers who will agree with him. Here 
is Hough's review, for which he receives ten 
admissions to his favorite theatre: 


“BABOONA” 
Cast 


MRS. and Mr. Martin Johnson and animals 

The missus certainly attempts to steal “Baboona.” And 
in doing so she steals from the theater audience what could 
be a good picture. 

What a waste of movie film! If she would only realize 
that the average audience is not interested in seeing her 
powder her nose or pull a baby elephant by the tail. They 
come to see the scenes of Africa and the wild animals. 

With a little improving in that line, the Jo 
future pictures should certainly be much more interesting. 

While we are condemning the picture we should say 
one good word for it. The photography is excellent—plus. 
It shows Africa as it appears from the air, and the work of che 
— ‘ggtaanae in this connection is an outstanding tri- 
umph. 


LAALLBURTON Hough's high-ranking review 
is no accident. It is one of many close-to- 
the-top reviews which he turns in each month, 
but this is the first time he has crashed into the 
upper three. All of his reviews reveal keen critical 
judgment, and, unlike so many other high school 
reviewers, he will write about the pictures he 
doesn't like with the same alertness he gives to 
‘pictures he does like. So many hundreds of re- 
views come in from members who praise every- 
thing in the most superlative terms. Their reviews 
sound like the advertising trailers which are used 
to ballyhoo coming attractions. 


SECOND PLACE—Robert E. Nelson of MclIntosh 
H. S., Auburn, Indiana. Age 16, Scholastic P. C. Member- 
ship No. 769. For his review of “Roberta.” Receives ten 
admissions to his favorite theatre. 

THIRD PLACE—Agnes Hammer of St. Scholastica H. S. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. Age 15, Scholastic P. C. Membership No. 
848. For her review of “Sequoia.” Receives same prize as 
above. 

HONORABLE MENTION (no prizes)—Clara Joyce, 
Brandon (S. D.) H. S., “Lives Sf a Bengal Lancer.” Gertrude 
Elsmore, McCaskill, Jr. H. S., Superior, Wisc., “David Cop- 
perfield.” Mary Cundiff, L. C. Humes H. S., Memphis, 
Tenn. Jean Bennett, Springfield; (Mo.) H. S., “Naughty 
Marietta.” Stephen V. wee Bonita Union High, San 
Dimas, Calif., “David Copperfield.” Benjamin Rosenblum, 
Seward Park H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., “Evergreen.” Paul 
Schroeder, Elston H. $., Michigan City, Ind., “Mississippi.” 
Flora Gill, Western H. S., Washington, D. C., “Ruggles of 
Red Gap.” 


POSTiveLy the last call for the May review 
contest, and there will be no more calls until 
September. Members have until midnight 
May 25th to mail their reviews for the May con- 
test. Review~any picture you desire. 

If you are not a member, join at once (send ten 
cents to Secretary, Scholastic Photoplay Club, 
250 E. 43rd St., New York City) and you will re- 
ceive your membership credentials and pad of 
score cards by return mail. The rules of the 
review contest are on the back of the score card. 

hen five or more students in a school get 
together and form a local chapter of Scholastic 
Photoplay Club the national membership fee 
for each student is reduced to five cents. To come 
in on this club plan simply send the names of 
your members, with five cents for each, to the 
national office. In return you will receive mem- 
bership cards for all your members and enough 
score cards to carry your club through the summer. 

Memberships taken out now will be dated 
September, 1936, for the expiration date. 

-Since the May 25 issue is the last issue of 
Scholastic this semester, announcement of the 
winners of the May review contest will not be 
made public until September. However, as usual, 
the winners will be notified by mail. 
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States Constitution, the editors of Scholastic 

presented five planks in an editorial platform of 

ten points recently adopted by the staff in an 
effort to state clearly, briefly, and honestly our stand 
upon important issues of the day. To the students of 
American high schools, to their teachers and ad- 
ministrators, to their parents and the great body of 
citizens interested in education, it is no more than 
fair that the policies of the magazine used-for supple- 
mentary study in their classrooms should be an open 
book. 

Today, then, we publish below the complete platform. 
The first five points, as previously explained, deal with 
questions of Constitutionality, civil liberties, social 
change, tolerance, and educational method in the 
present emergency. The last five, here set forth for 
the first time, take up problems of economics, tech- 


I: the issue of April,13, devoted to the United 


‘nology, culture, war, and the hopes of American 


youth. In our judgment the principles here enunci- 
ated constitute a program on which all forward-look- 
ing citizens who love their country and wish to see its 
people happy and prosperous can and should unite. 
We do not assume that these points alone will furnish 
a solution for every problem. There may be other 
aims and emphases equally important. We do not pro- 
pose definite methods by which these ends can be given 


To Americans Who Love Their Country 


An Editorial 
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a more living reality than they have at present or may 
have had in the past. On such questions we have as 
many doubts and uncertainties as other average plain 
men. Nor are we willing to commit ourselves to a 
program so rigid that it cannot adapt itself to chang- 
ing conditions. We expect to learn many a new idea 
in future and to adopt additional objectives whenever 
and wherever common sense may lead the way. 

But what we are concerned with here is a spirit, a 
point of view with which American schools should at- 


‘tack the vast and troublous unsolved questions of our 


time. This program is not conceived from any politi- 
cal bias. But the stubborn facts of life in the 
fourth decade of the Twentieth Century insist- 
ently demand that a democratic society look at its 
problems in the light of their relations to and their 
pressure upon whole populations of human beings. 
No civilization, we believe, can be called great which 
does not place in the forefront of its attention the 
kind of values we have attempted to bring together 
in this platform. Nor can these values be realized in 
America or anywhere else without the free play of 
critical intelligence which we have tried to epitomize 
in Point 3, and which we hope is implicit on every 
page of Scholastic every week. To this common effort 
and fellowship we invite the students and teachers of 
the American high school. 


Scholastic’s Editorial ‘Platform 


1. American freedom, fought for by our Revolutionary 
fathers, and embodied in the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, including freedom of speech, of the press, and of as- 
semblage, for all persons of every class, minority, or opinion. 

2. American methods of effecting social change, by peace- 
ful persuasion, education, the ballot-box, democratically con- 
trolled legislation, and revision of the Constitution by the 
methods prescribed therein. These imply uncompromising op- 
Position to all systems of dictatorship, whether from the ex- 
treme right or the extreme left. 

3. A scientific approach to social and intellectual problems, 
freely stating all sides of controversial issues, fostering critical 
thinking, attacking superstition, and exposing propaganda by 
any medium for selfish interests or pressure groups. 

4. Free public education, tax-supported, with first-class equip- 
ment, trained teachers, and a modern curriculum, for every 
child capable of assimilating it, from kindergarten to college; 
schools and welfare services must not be allowed to suffer through 
economic distress. 

5. Tolerance of every sincere religious creed without domina- 
tion by any; justice and protection against oppression for every 
racial group within our gates. 


6. Economic security for the masses of the people, including 
a job at an adequate living wage for every one able and willing 
to work, universal maximum distribution of consumers’ goods, 
good housing, health protection, and insurance against the 
hazards of unemployment and old age. 

7. Vocational and personal study, training in craftsmanship, 
guidance, and placement for every child, correlated with a sys- 
tematic occupational survey and expansion of the nation’s em- 
ployment resources, and the abolition of child labor in industry. 

8. A just balance between the rights of individual personality 
and the necessarily enlarging social functions of government in 
a rapidly changing mechanical and industrial world. 

9. Enriched leisure for every child and adult, through free 
outdoor recreation, creative handicrafts and hobbies, better regu- 
lated commercial entertainment, and widespread personal ap- 
preciation of beauty in music, literature, and the arts. 

10. Prevention of war and advancement of peace by persis- 
tent international cooperation, civilian control of national de- 
fense, strictly limited armaments, voluntary military training, 
government ownership of munitions manufacture,’ restraint of 
imperialistic policies abroad, realistic education on the costs. of 
war, and encouragement of a national popular will against war. 





















HE thread of my journey 

proper was waiting to be 

picked up again, and I found 

it in the Potteries. I did not 
want to leave my old home, but it was 
not unpleasant to be once more in a 
district entirely unfamiliar to me, to 
begin with a mind like a blank sheet 
of paper, to be a stranger and a sight- 
seer and a noodle asking questions in- 
stead of the man back home wonder- 
ing whether it is he or the town that 
has changed. I carried with me to 
the Potteries a full load of ignorance. 
I knew that cups and saucers and 














some acquaintance with them, in the 
form of the Five Towns, from Arnold 
Bennett’s novels. And that was all. 
Though Bennett, I think, told us a 
good deal about his birthplace. Oddly 
enough, I do not think I 
heard his name mentioned 
once during all the time I 
was in the Potteries. 

In a Year Book of the dis- 
trict, several years old, that 
someone gave me, though 
there were thousands of 
names mentioned in it, I 
never caught sight of his. 
Very odd, this. There is a 
great deal in this Year Book 
about the products of North 
Staffordshire. Surely Ben- 
nett and his excellent novels 
deserve a place among those 
products. And what single 
man in our time did more to 
make the Potteries known 
to the rest of the world than 
Bennett did? In this 
blathering Year Book there 
is not a single town council- 
lor or Territorial officer or 
secretary of an angling asso- 
ciation who is apparently 
not regarded as being of 
more importance in the dis- 
trict than one of his coun- 
try’s best contemporary 
novelists. The visit of any 
empty big-wig matters more 
to the editor of this com- 
pilation than Bennett and 
all his works. Why was 
Bennett not made a Free- 
man of Stoke-on-Trent? (In 
this matter of Freemen, the 
city seems to have a passion 








































plates were made there, and I had 








By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


for colonial premiers.) Why no sort 
of memorial to*him anywhere? And 
why are third-rate politicians in this 
country still considered to be far more 
important than first-rate artists of 
any kind? Is it beeause there is al- 
ways a chance that the politician may 
be able to wrangle something, where- 
as no real good can come of artists? 
I wonder if there is a country in Eu- 
rope in which musicians, painters, au- 
thors, philosophers, scientists, count 
for less than they do in this country. 
Is this public indifference due to the 
fact that we have so many men of ge- 
nius, unlike those small countries 
which go the length of regarding their 
occasional men of genius as public 
benefactors? I do not think it is. I 
think it is the result of our general 
lack of intellectual curiosity and zest 





From “English Journey” 


‘the Cotswolds, the most English and the least spoiled of 
all our countrysides.” 


To the Potteries 
Arnold Bennett’s “Five Towns” Revisited 
on an English Journey 
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for art, and of our trick, very notice- 
able in public life if no longer so 
obvious in private, of cherishing large 
numbers of the empty big-wigs men- 
tioned above, men who have never 
done anything in particular but are 
vaguely important, imposing figures 
decorated like Christmas trees with 
medals and orders and stars. 

This district, Bennett’s famous Five 
Towns, consists of six towns, Bur- 
slem, Fenton, Hanley, Longton, Stoke 
and Tunstall, which have now been 
merged into one city, called Stoke-on- 
Trent. This city has a population of 
nearly three hundred thousand, but it 
has no real existence as a city of that 
size. There is no city. There are 
still these six little tewns. After fed- 
eration into one city had been first 
suggested, the inhabitants of these 
towns argued and quarrelled 
most bitterly for years. 
Finally, the obvious advan- 
tages of federation carried 
the day, and there appeared, 
on paper, the mythical city 
of Stoke-on-Trent. But 
when you go there, you still 
see the six towns, looking 
like six separate towns. Un- 
less you are wiser than [ 
was, you will never be quite 
sure which of the six you are 
in at any given time; but at 
least you will be ready to 
swear that you are nowhere 
near a city that contains three 
hundred thousand people. 
There is now a civic centre in 
Stoke itself, but even that 
will not persuade you. For 
what distinguishes this dis- 
trict, to my eye and mind, is 
its universal littleness. 
Everything there is diminu- 
tive. Even the landscape 
fits in, for though there are 
hills, they are all little ones. 
I seemed to be paying a visit 
to Lilliput. The region is a 
clutter of small towns, as I 
have already remarked, but 
inside these towns every- 
thing is small too. Not a 
single thing sends you star- 
ing upward. The pottery 
manufactories — known _lo- 
cally as “potbanks’”—have 
nothing big about them, no 
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six-story factories or towering chim- 
neys. You see no huge warehouses, 
no high public buildings. The houses, 
which stretch out in a ribbon develop- 
ment for miles and miles, are nearly 
all workmen’s cottages, and if they 
are not actually small of their kind, 
they contrive to suggest they are. 
Down one road, I noticed some cot- 
tage houses and tiny bungalows that 
had boldly labelled themselves Com- 
mercial Hotel, and I will swear that 
in any of them the arrival of two 
travelers at once would have wrecked 
the establishment. I cannot believe 
that in any other part of England 
such preposterous dolls’ 
houses could have passed as 
hotels. And unless I am 
sadly wrong, unless I was so 
dominated by this idea of 
littleness that I could not 
use my eyes, the very people 
are small; sturdy enough, 
of course, and ready to give 
a good account of them- 
selves; but nearly all stunted 
in height. Even the smoke 

and there is plenty of it 
in the Potteries—does not 
hang well above the towns 
like a dark cloud, as it does 
in other industrial districts, 
but seems to drift heavily 
just above the roofs. Never 
before have I seen such a 
Lilliputian region. It is a 
marvel to me that the cups 
and saucers turn out the 
right adult size. 

Certain amusing traits of 
Arnold Bennett’s odd but 
engaging character, his 
knowing air, his passion for 
excessively smart cosmopoli- 
tan ways of life, his delight 
in being “‘in the swim,” were 
always explained by the fact 
that he was very much the 
provincial come to town. 
The explanation never en- 
tirely satisfied me because 
so many English authors, 
‘ perhaps the majority of 
them, are also provincials 
who have arrived in town, 
and yet few of them shared 
Bennett’s boyish enthusiasm for all 
that was metropolitan, fashionable, 
anything-but-provincial. The very 
first morning I spent in the Potteries 
gave me the clue. Coming from this 
part of the world, Bennett was not 
merely a provincial but a _ super- 
provincial. He came—perhaps_ in 
reality, he fled—from a region that 
contains the very essence of remote 
provineiality. Though the Potteries 
lie between, and no very great dis- 
tance from, Liverpool and Manchester 
in the north and Birmingham in the 
south, though they can communicate 
easily with nearly any part of the 


English Section 


country, occupying as they do an al- 
most central position, there is some- 
thing so self-contained about them 
and their peculiar industry that they 
convey a most unusual impression of 
provincial remoteness, an impression 
heightened by their odd littleness and 
shabbiness. You feel that nobody 
comes to the Potteries and nobody— 
except Arnold Bennett—has left them. 
The same firms, none of them very 
large though several, of course, are 
famous, go on from generation to gen- 
eration, throughout a century employ- 
ing workmen from the same families. 
There is something to be said for this 
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From “English Journey” 


THE BLACK COUNTRY 


“but I would find it difficult to ask any but a few curators 


to live in it.” 


cosy personal sort of industry, as I 
shall indicate later, but this, too, helps 
to make the district self-contained and 
to confirm it in whatever kind of life 
it has adopted or made for itself. 
And now it may be retorted upon me 
that obviously the people who live in 
the Potteries like this kind of life, 
however unlovely it may seem to a 
hasty visitor, otherwise they would 
be restless and not show themselves 
so unwilling to leave it. But what 
roots them there, I suspect, is their 
work, their ancient craft, which so far 
I have been careful to disengage 
from the general way of life there, 


the thick drift of smoke, the huddle of 
undignified and ugly little towns, the 
rows of dingy dolls’ houses, the nar- 
row streets that lead from one dreari- 
ness to another. If Bennett had been 
either a master potter, on the one 
hand, or a “thrower” or “jollyer,” 
on the other, probably he never 
would have left his Five Towns, 
and we should have had a few more 
good pieces of crockery but not The 
Old Wives’ Tale or Riceyman Steps. 
In short, the Potteries are not 
worthy of the potter. If you are 
working hard there, then you are not 
too badly. off, because, as we shall see, 
the work is frequently good 
work, in which a man can 
take a personal pride. But 
if you are not working there, 
if the depression in America 
or the triumphant competi- 
tion of the cut-price coun- 
tries has thrown you out, 
then God help you, for noth- 
ing that you will see or hear 
or smell in these six towns 
will raise your spirits. 
Cups, saucers, dishes, 
plates, mugs, teapots, basins. 
For nearly forty years I had 
been making use of them. 
Had I often wondered how 
they were made? I had not. 
In all those years I had 
never spent five minutes 
wondering how these things 
were made. They might have 
grown on trees or been 
fished out-of the sea, for all 
I knew or cared. Now I look 
back on this old ignorant 
pre-Potteries self with the 
contempt the fellow de- 
serves. I have been behind 
the crockery scenes. I am 
almost one of the Pottery 
lads. When I dine out, I 
often turn the plates over 
and see who has made them. 
(Many of my friends, I am 
sorry to say, are using for- 
eign ware, and some of those 
who have bought English 
stuff have been fobbed off, I 
am afraid, with seconds. 
This last is a_ technical 
joke, only meant for my colleagues in 
the trade.) I know now how jugs ac- 
quire their handles and teapots their 
spouts. I have been in at the birth of 
giant meat plates. I could sketch you, 
with these two hands, the early life- 
history of a vase or a litter of egg- 
cups. How do cups and saucers and 
plates come to have gilt lines and 
floral decorations and even whole pic- 
tures on them? You—I am now ad- 
dressing the vast oafish lay public— 
do not know. But I know, having ac- 
tually been there when the trick was 
done. And those very imposing vases 
and mugs that have Greek damsels 





J. B. PRIESTLEY 


J B. PRIESTLEY (J. for John; B. 
for Boynton) had a good dozen 
books to his credit by the time his 

enormously popular The Good Cozn- 
panions introduced him to a novel-reading 
America in 1929. Born in Bradford, 
Yorkshire (1894), the son of a_ school- 
master, Priestley had his preliminary 
schooling in Bradford and served the en- 
tire war period as man and officer in 
France before he went. up to Cambridge 
in 1919 to finish his formal education. 
From then on the chronicle of his doings 
is more or less a list of literary achieve- 
ments, for in the last 16 years J. B. 
Priestley has published no less than 23 
books, to say nothing at all of his nu- 
merous plays and of. the articles and re- 
views contributed to periodicals both here 
and in England. The books themselves 
range all the way through parodies, es- 
says, criticism, to the long hearty senti- 
mental novels for which we know him 
best, and which have been so often com- 
pared to Dickens. The author himself 
sees no resemblance. “I am _ not like 
Dickens at all,” he says with some jus- 
tice. “It is all just habit of critics to 
pad out copy.” As a matter of fact, 
Priestley and Dickens each has, in his 
different way, followed a pattern set long 
ago by one Tobias Smollett, who in writ- 
ing the chronicles of the wandering ad- 
venturer, introduced a device into English 
literature which has since been used by 
many a writer. 

Early in 1931 Mr. Priestley made a 
quiek trip across America, mapping out 
his book Faraway, which, you'll remem- 
ber, brings its hero to our shores and 
hurries him across the continent to our 
Western door on his way to seek treasure 
in Tahiti. Whatever Mr. Priestley’s im- 
pression of us was on that first glimpse, 
a second more leisurely trip last year 
brought forth an article in Harper’s— 
“Notes on an American Journey”—full 


of enthusiasm for the people and for the 
physical beauty of our land. “Why do 
American writers,” he asks, “go to live 
in Paris and Vienna or the South Seas 
when they have such a country of their 
own to roam about in? Does not a man 
carry his own Art with him, like so 
much tinder waiting for a spark? And 
is there not here, among these mountains 
and deserts and illimitable plains, not a 
spark but a blaze?” - 

English Journey (from which the ac- 
companying chapter is taken) is Priest- 
ley’s latest book, and his best. Half 
passing impressions of a holiday junket, 
half the shrewd observations of a liberal 
and articulate Yorkshire mind capable of 
setting down the facts, it gives a startling 
and clear picture of industrial England 
today. 

Priestley’s best known books besides the 
ones mentioned above are: Angel Pave- 
ment, The Old Dark House (both novels) ; 
Papers from Lilliput, Fools and Philoso- 
phers (selections from the great comic 
passages in English literature); Figures 
in Modern Literature, The English Novel, 
English Humour. 








and cupids on them standing out in clear 
relief—you may not admire them very 
much; I don’t myself—but how are they 
made? Where do the damsels and cupids 
come from? Scarlet with shame, again 
you have to confess your ignorance. But 
I know, I know. I could not make one 
myself, but I believe I could give rough— 
perhaps very rough, far too rough—direc- 
tions as to how they should be made. 

I had arranged to visit two firms, very 
good old firms with a fine tradition dating 
from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. They were chosen for me by my 
Staffordshire friends as being representa- 
tive of the more decorative branch of 
the trade. The first of the two works was 
that of Messrs. Adams. There I was 
given a guide, a youngish man of the 
foreman class, a very knowledgeable, 
stocky chap in a brown overall, and very 
pleasant and intelligent, though given at 
times to being aggressively sententious. 
He had an odd habit, though I found 
afterwards that it was by no means pe- 

* culiar to himself, of referring to all the 
workpeople as either ladies or gentlemen, 
in complete opposition to all those mili- 
tant democrats who call all other per- 
sons their comrades. Thus, this guide 


would not say, “Those men over there 
are making plates,” but would say, “Those 
gentlemen are making plates”; he would 
not say, “The women and girls here are 
putting on handles,’ but would say, 
“These ladies are putting on handles.” 
Even girls of sixteen, all sticky with 
printing ink or paint, and lads of nine- 
teen, smothered in clay, became ladies and 
gentlemen. This habit gave our inspection 
of this sturdy old craft a curiously genteel 
mincing air; though there was nothing 
genteel and mincing about the guide him- 
self, who would fix me with a sharp little 
eye and declare aggressively: “Now notice 
these bits o’ tools this gentleman’s using. 
Sixpence ’ud buy the lot, wouldn’t it? 
Right. Just home-made bits of things, 
aren’t they? Right. Well, they’ve been 
using things like them for over a hundred 
years, and you can’t improve on ’em. 
Can’t be done. We've tried and we know. 
Ask this gentleman—he’ll tell you. Ill 
bet you anything you like you can’t find 
better tools for the job than these bits 
o’ things.” And I would reply, in the 
shame-faced fashion inevitable on these 
occasions, that I was sure he was right. 
They were all pleasant and intelligent but 
aggressive in this way. We would stop 
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to see a man—or rather, gentleman—at 
work on some process, and my guide would 
say, “Now you’re thinking this looks 
easy, aren’t you?” and the man himself 
would turn around and say, “Yes, that’s 
right, they all think this is easy, until 
they try,” and they would both fix me 
with sharp little eyes, as if my biunder- 
ing ignorance was trying to rob them of 
the fruits of years of apprenticeship and 
careful craftsmanship; and I would be 
wondering whether to say, “Yes, it looks 
very easy,” just to please them and give 
them an opening, or to reply truthfully, 
“No, it doesn’t look easy, though I’ve no 
doubt whatever that if I'd spent years 
doing nothing else I could do it as dexter- 
ously as you do.” Actually, I always fell 
meekly into the first attitude, that of the 
ignoramus who thinks it is all easy, and 
so gave them all a chance of being pug- 
naciously informative, which pleased them 
and did me no real harm. (I am probably 
too conceited and dogmatic a person myself 
to make a good guide. To be at ease, I 
ought to be doing the guiding.) And there 
was nothing slipshod about my stocky 
friend in the brown overall. I had come 
there to see how they did it, and it was 
his business that day to show me. And he 
did. 

This trade has a language of its own, 
a smattering of which I acquired. The 
stuff that has to be shaped and fired is 
known as “body.” Its varying thickness is 
referred to as its “strength.” In its early 
liquid state it is called “slip,” and the 
separate ingredients of “slip” are called 
“slop.” The process of shaping the clay 
on a revolving disk—the time-old business 
of the potter’s wheel—is known as “throw- 
ing.” If you work at the stuff inside a 
mould, you are, I believe, either “jollying” 
or “jiggering.” The potteries are filled 
with cunning men of their hands who are 
divided into “throwers” or “jollyers.” 
(My vote is for “throwing,” as we shall 
see.) North Staffordshire provides the 
master potters, the “throwers” and “jol- 
lyers” and the rest of them, and it has the 
coal for the ovens, but it no longer pro- 
vides its own “slop.” In other words, the 
original ingredients come from _ outside 
the district, china clay from Cornwall, 
flints from the South Coast, and so on. 
The flints are calcinated, and are then 
ground into a smooth paste. I saw a very 
ancient machine doing this—it had been 
revolving and grinding there for genera- 
tions—and was told it had not been im- 
proved upon yet. This paste is mixed with 
various earths and clays, and then most 
of the moisture is pressed out of the mix- 
ture. There is in all these works a fas- 
cinating machine called, I think, “a pug,” 
and out of this the firm clay glides in a 
continuous square column, to be cut into 
the necessary lengths. With the addi- 
tion of varying amounts of water, it can 
not be shaped by the “thrower” or pressed 
into moulds. But the basis is still the 
ancient potter’s wheel. There are scientists 
and engineers at work now in these places, 
but the fundamentals of the craft remain 
unchanged. These North Staffordshire 
workmen and the potters of Ancient 
Egypt share the same skill, and if they 
could meet and find a common language, 
no doubt they would have a lot to say to 
one another. 

Here, in short, you.have a modern in- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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English Section 


The Old Man Takes His Boy Back Home 


A “Short Short Story” by RUBE GOLDBERG 


T is not quite the thing for people 
to be laughing and shaking hands 
when a hearse moves off. But 
that is the very thing that hap- 

pened when Lem Smiley left Wills- 
boro, Virginia, which is exactly three 
hundred and fourteen miles from New 
York. 

Lem sat in the driver’s seat of the 
dilapidated four-plumed affair and in- 
side, instead of the somber black box, 
was a limp suitcase which was not 
quite dead enough to deserve its pres- 
ent resting place. It contained every- 
thing that Lem vaguely knew as his 
worldly possessions. 

“Goodby, Lem,” called Elijah Til- 
ford. “Have a pleasant trip and give 
my regards to the boy.” 

“Say, Lem,” yelled Gimpy Schultz, 
known all over town for his smart say- 
ings, “them covered-wagon fellers 
ain’t got nothin’ on you!” 

Lem, perched high on his box, 
waved a cheery goodby and whipped 
up Michael, the spavined gray mare 
that had been his devoted beast for 
fourteen years. Lem had been the local 
undertaker in Willsboro as far back 
as anybody could remember. When- 
ever nature willed that a heart should 
stop beating the attendant wailing and 
moaning were momentarily inter- 
rupted by a call from Lem Smiley, 
who comforted the family with the 
encouraging remark that the deceased 
would look fine when he got him all 
fixed up. It was a matter of course 
that the distinguished remains would 
be gently deposited in Lem’s private 
hearse and delivered personally to the 
cemetery by Lem and Michael. 

There were not many deaths in 
Willsboro, for the simple mathematical 
reason that there were not many 
people in Willsboro. But Lem was 
not an unreasonable man and there 
always had been a sufficient quota of 
funerals to sustain his self-respect. 
The interior of the hearse was never 
allowed to get too dusty. 

But about a year before our present 
reckoning Lem noticed crape on a 
door here and there without receiving 
any official notification of the sad rites. 
He was slightly bewildered until his 
friend Elijah Tilford cleared up the 
mystery. 

“People in this town are getting too 
swell,” declared Elijah. ‘“They’re all 
running to that new undertaker over 
in Lampton just because he’s got a 
hearse that runs by gasoline. He calls 
himself a mortician or something.” 

Lampton was three miles away and 
it was only natural for people to use 


the new funeral director, who was 
entirely up-to-date and wore -a- new 
pair of black gloves for every cus- 
tomer. After all, the best is none too 
good when it comes to the last earthly 
favor you can bestow upon one who 
has been called to his reward. 

The wheels of progress revolved so 
inexorably that Lem’s business was 
almost gone before he realized it. 
Between buying feed for Michael and 
losing an occasional quarter at check- 
ers, Lem was down to his last forty- 
four dollars and ten cents. His son 
John had gone to New York and ob- 
tained a job as night clerk in an up- 
town hotel. 

No one suspected Lem’s great love 
for his son because he always spoke 
of the boy in the most perfunctory 
terms. In his crude way he felt that 
it was vulgar to talk openly about 
something that was sacred and, for 
that matter, the concern of only two 
people. But when Lem was alone, 


Rube Goldberg 


This is the very 
same Rube Gold- 
berg who draws 
Boob McNutt and 
his sweetheart Pearl 
for the funny 
papers, and who is 
responsible for 
those marvellous in- 
ventions for swat- 
ting flies, winding 
clocks, and putting 
out the cat. He 
was born in San Francisco, graduated 
from the College of Mining Engineering 
of the University of California, and 
promptly got himself a job doing sport 
cartoons for the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Boob McNutt (with his constant com- 
panions, Mike and Ike who look alike) 
was created in 1915 and has appeared in 
the dailies as well as the Sunday funnies 
ever since. 
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which was often, he thought of noth- 
ing but John—John Smiley up there 
in New York—the best boy in the 
world. 

Then Lem did a lot of planning. 
He figured that as long as there was 
nothing left for him to do in Wills- 
boro, he might as well go to New 
York. Perhaps John could get him 
a job as a watchman or porter in the 
hotel where he worked. Lem was not 
much of a scholar but when he got 
an idea it was original and practical. 

“I’ve been thinking,’ he said to 
Elijah Tilford, “that if I landed in 
New York with the money I’ve got 
left, I could afford to wait around 
awhile until the boy fixed me up. You 
know, it may take a little while to 
convince his boss I’m not too old to 
work.” ; 

“You'll never get away from your 
chosen profession down here, Lem,” 
put in Elijah. “It’s a part of you. 
Besides it’ll take most of your money 
for carfare to New York.” 

“I said I’ve been thinking,” an- 
swered Lem. “My carfare won’t cost 
me a nickel. I can’t sell Michael and 
the hearse is only good for kindling. 
So, as long as I’m in no hurry, I 
thought I'd take the outfit as it is and 
drive to New York.” 

“What, drive over three hundred 
miles on top of a hearse?” 

“Why not? I can make it in two 
or three weeks and my meals won't 
cost me much.” 

Elijah gulped a few times and final- 
ly said, “Well, I'll be gosh darned.” 
He could not think of any argument 
to offset Lem’s simple logic. 

So Lem, in the driver’s seat of his 
improvised coach, drove off with the 
grand farewell gesture of an explorer 
seeking a new world. His destination 
was the Rex Hotel on 115th Street, 
New York City. 


“Stick ’em up!” 

A beady-eyed youth with a pasty 
face stuck the muzzle of a sawed-off 
shotgun into the stomach of the night 
clerk of the Rex Hotel. “One peep 
outa you and I'll plug you full of 
holes. Hand over what’s in that 
drawer and be quick about it.” 

The night clerk was a lanky blond 
youth with clear blue eyes. The deli- 
cate curve of his nostrils somehow 
suggested that he had smelled more 
flowers than gun-powder. He had 
the simple courage of the country 
rather than the synthetic bravado of 
the city. 

(Concluded on page 28) 








CHARACTERS 
Announcer . 
Mr. Elliot 
Mrs. Elliot 
Dr. Burris 
Chief of Police 
Indignant Lady 
3 or 4 small boys 


Announcer : Inventors are heroes 
of a kind. They are pioneers going into 
undiscovered countries of the mind. They 
go alone, and usually a chorus of jeers 
sends them on their way. The first man 
who made an umbrella, the first man who 
used a printing press, the first man who 
insisted that the world went around—all 
these men were standing jokes in their 
own day, and most people laughed in 
their faces. Maybe one or two people 
refused to laugh, took the discovery seri- 
ously, walked out with an umbrella in 
spite of the amused howls of little boys, 
sailed around the world in spite of sar- 
castic comment, bought books instead of 
manuscripts while friends and enemies 
alike said, ‘‘The man’s crazy!” And here 
we have a second class of heroes—the 
men who first used a new invention. Take 
Mr. Elliot, for instance, who lived in Scot- 
land at the end of the last century. It 
is hard for us to understand his troubles. 
Mr. Elliot, you see, got into difficulty be- 
cause he insisted on buying an auto- 
mobile. Today, the man who says that 
he is going to buy a new car receives 
the hearty congratulations of his friends 
and family. Not so with Mr. Elliot. In 
1898 Mr. Elliot’s friends and family con- 
sidered him a fit subject for a psychiatrist, 
For Mr. Elliot wanted to buy an unheard 
of, unreasonable, utterly mad thing. He 
wanted to buy one of those ear-splitting, 
fire-spitting horseless carriages—an auto- 
mobile! Let us imagine ourselves back 
into the year 1897. Let us say that we 
are in Kelso, a neat little town in Scot- 
land. It is evening, a very quiet, -traffic- 
less evening. The gas jets flame in Mr. 
Elliot’s elegant living room. Mrs. Elliot 
is at the piano, and Mr. Elliot sits near 
the hearth and reads the Kelso News. 
Only the occasional sound of a horse’s 
hoof disturbs the April calm. 


(A Few Bars of “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
played sentimentally, on the piano) 
Mr. Exxtior: My dear— 

Mrs. Extior: Yes. 
Mr. Exuior: Here’s another advertise- 
ment. 


Mr. Elliot’s 
CRAZY 
NOTION 


A One-Act Play 
for Radio Broadcasting 


Prepared for ScHoxastTic % 
The National High School Weekly 
By Gladys L. Schmitt 








Mrs. Exuior: Of course there’s another 
advertisement. The papers are filled with 
them. I never saw so many advertise- 
ments in my life. Some days, you can’t 
see the news. It’s lost in a wilderness of 
ads. (A few more bars played on the 
piano.) 

Mr. Exuior: But here’s another ad for 
a motor car. (A few more bars.) 

Mr. Exuior: I say, my dear, here’s an- 
other ad for a motor car. 

Mrs. Exuior: I heard you, but Id 
rather not discuss that matter all over 
again. 

Mr. Exuror (dreamily): This is not the 
usual thing. This is no mere little box of 
a car. This is no tricycle with a motor 
under the seat. This is a real automobile 
—a nice long body, seats way up in the 
air, a petrol motor, a steering wheel on a 
shaft four feet long, and a swinging door 
into the bargain. Oh, this is the real 
thing, my dear. This is a beauty. 

Mrs. Exxtiot: Tommyrot! 

Mr. Exuior (still more dreamily): 
Made in Paris, too. You always want 
suits and gloves that are made in Paris, 
don’t you? How about a beautiful Paris- 
made automobile? 

Mrs. Extior (pleadingly): Please, dear, 
let’s not argue about that again. We're 
comfortable, respectable people. We have 
a good solid reputation in this neighbor- 
hood. I'll not—no, Ill not have it ruined. 
I'll not do unconventional, unheard of 
things. I'll not become the laughing stock 
of Kelso because you want a crazy horse- 
less carriage. 

Mr. Exxior: Well, I suppose there’s no 
use talking to you about it. You haven’t 
any spirit of adventure in your blood. 
You don’t care about magnificert new 
methods of traveling. You don’t want to 
progress. You don’t— 

Mrs. Exuior: No, I don’t. 

Mr. Extiotr: Well, I'll discuss it with 
Dr. Burris. He’s due here in a minute. 

Mrs. Extiot: Don’t you dare to talk to 
Dr. Burris about buying a motor car. 
Don’t you dare. Why, he'll think you're 
entirely crazy. There isn’t a single one of 
those insane contraptions in all Scotland. 

Mr. Extior: Think of it, my dear! To 
own the first motor car in Scotland. To 
introduce a new era of traveling irto this 
ancient, solid-headed little isle of ours. 
That would be making history, wouldn’t it? 

Mrs. Exxior: You’re mad. You're ab- 
solutely mad. .Don’t- mention the subject 
again. Don’t mention it to anybody. Don’t 
mention it to Dr. Burris. I refuse to be 















the wife of a man who buys an automce- 
bile. I refuse to be named with anybod; 
who drives one of those inipossible ma- 
chines on a public street. And there’s an 
end of the whole matter. 

Mer. Extior: Maybe you think so, my 
dear. 

(Knocking at the door.) 

Mrs. Exuior: That’s Dr. Burris. Please, 
now, don’t under any circumstances men- 
tion— 

(Plays softly on the piano.) 

Mr. Extior: Come in, Dr. Burris, come 
in. Sit down over here by the hearth. 

Mrs. Exxiot: Yes, do sit down over here. 

Dr. Burris: Thank you. How are you, 
Mrs. Elliot? You’re well, I trust. You're 
looking a bit flushed, but I must say it 
becomes you. 

Mrs. Exxtror: I’m quite well, Doctor, 
thanks, I— 

Mr. Extiot: She’s just been having a 
bit of an argument with me, Doctor, be- 
cause I— 

Mrs. Extiot: Do sit down over here, 
Doctor. What do you think of my gera- 
niums? I have two white ones here in 
blossom, and that red one is just about to 
come out— 

Mr. Extior: Yes, she’s been arguing 
with me because I’m determined to buy- 

Mrs. Extior: Geraniums are a bother 
to raise, Dr. Burris, but they’re a real jo; 
once you have them. I always say— 

Mr. Exuior (loudly): My dear, you'll 
talk yourself out of all breath. Please 
give me time to tell the doctor that I am 
determined to buy a Paris-made— 

Mrs. Exxtiot: Don’t you think, Doctor, 
it’s just stupid to pay double price for a 
thing just because it happens to be im- 
ported? For my part, I— 

Mr. Extuiot: As I was saying, I’m going 
to buy a Paris-made motor car. 

Dr. Burris: Oh, you’re joking! You 
can’t mean it! A horseless carriage! Oh, 
no, surely not. There isn’t one of them in 
all Scotland. You couldn’t possibly be the 
first— 

Mr. Exxior: Why not? Somebody has 
to be the first. 

Dr. Burris: But my dear Mr. Elliot— 
you—you, an elder of the church, a re- 
spected citizen of Kelso, a gentleman of 
tact, wealth, taste—a pillar of society— 

Mr. Exuiot: Thanks so much for the 
compliments, Doctor. But I’m determined. 
My mind’s made up. I am forwarding 
the money to Paris tomorrow morning. 

Mrs. Exxior: No. I won’t permit any 
such thing. 
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Dr. Burris: My dear Mr. Elliot, when 
you have the insane thing, what will you 
do with it? 

Mr. Exuior: Why, drive it around the 
streets, of course. I’m not afraid of the 
opinions of a few narrow-minded country 
folk. Im going to give this thing a 
chance. 

Dr. Burris: But you can’t drive it. It 
won't be of the slightest use to you. Mrs. 
Elliot, do you have in this magnificent 
library of yours any record of the late 
Acts of Parliament? I think I remember 
a certain Act, passed in 1865— 

Mrs. Exxior (hopefully): Just a min- 
ute— (Sound of doors opened and 
closed.) Yes, here. (Reading.) In re- 
gard to automobiles and other motor ve- 
hicles of the sort: It shall not be lawful 
to drive any such vehicle along any road 
at a greater speed than four miles an 
hour, or through any city, town, or village 
at a greater speed than two miles an 
hour. 

Mr. Extior: I don’t care. 

Mrs. Exuior (still reading): Firstly, at 
least three persons shall be employed to 
conduct such a vehicle. One person, while 
it is in motion, shall precede it on foot 
not less than sixty feet, and shall carry 
a red flag constantly displayed, and shall 
warn the riders and drivers of horses of 
the approach of such vehicles, and shall 
assist horses and carriages drawn by 
horses which are passing the same— 
(Triumphantly.) There! What are you 
going to do? Nobody in Kelse will be 
willing to walk in front of you, waving a 
red flag and making an utter fool of 
himself, I’m sure of that. 

Mr. Exuior: It’s a silly law, and I mean 
to disregard it. 

Dr. Burris: Disregard it, Mr. Elliot? 
Disobey it? 

Mr. Exuior: Yes, precisely that. Such a 
law deserves to be consigned to the ash 
barrel. 

Mrs. Exxior: They'll arrest you. They'll 
put you in prison. 

Mr. Exuior: All right. Let them, I 
don’t care. 

- + * 


Announcer: Nothing could turn Mr. 
Elliot from his purpose. He was deter- 
mined to have a motor car. In spite of 
the shocked protests of his wife, in spite 
of the lifted eyebrows of his friends, Mr. 
Elliot of. Kelso imported an automobile. 
His locomotive, his motor vehicle, his 
horseless carriage—or whatever the sim- 
ple village people chose to call it—ar- 
rived in summer. He was delighted with 
it. It was as beautifully made, as smooth 
and shining, as high-seated and carefully 
upholstered as he had hoped. The noise of 
the motor was a bit outrageous. It could 
be heard for half a mile on a still after- 
noon. But Mr. Elliot was not daunted. 
He walked around and around his new 
prize, admiring the long steering wheel 
shaft, the horn, the chugging motor. Let 
us imagine ourselves in the main street of 
Kelso on that thrilling day—the first day 
when a motor car appeared in a Scotch 
street. Mr. Elliot is at the wheel. His 
wife is indoors behind drawn blinds, being 
comforted by Dr. Burris. But the rest of 
the population of Kelso has come out- 
doors to stare. Everybody—including the 
Chief of Police—is present for the occa- 
sion. 

(Loud chugging of the motor. Horn. 
Sputtering. For sound effect of motor, 
rattle stones or metal objects in a large 
metal container such as the drawer of a 
steel filing cabinet.) 

Saati Boys: Oooh! Look at Mr. Elliot’s 
crazy notion! Lookit! Lookit! Bet it 
won't go! Bet it will! Oooh Look, it 
goes, but it won’t go far. Hee-hee! 

An Inpignant Lapy: It’s an infernal 
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The Scholastic Radio Guild 


HE Scholastic Radio Guild, young- 

est member of the Scholastic family, 

has grown up since its first intro- 
duction to, Scholastic readers last spring. 
It now boasts a membership of high school 
dramatic clubs and educational broadcast- 
ing stations in fourteen different states. 
In the February 2nd issue of Scholastic 
appeared one of the plays in the Scholastic 
Radio Guild library, The Raven’s First 
Flight, a_ fifteen-minute sketch about 
Edgar Allan Poe. There are eleven other 
plays, not published in Scholastic, dealing 
with exciting events in the lives of Mark 
Twain, Robert Burns, President Andrew 
Johnson, Stephen C. Foster, and others 
that make up the Guild’s library. 

Membership in the Guild is open to high 
school groups everywhere who are inter- 
ested in the mystericus workings of the 
radio broadcasting studio and who have 
opportunities to broadcast over their own 
local stations. There is no charge for the 
scrips. The only requirement is that the 
groups be registered with the Scholastic 
Radio Guild and that acknowledgment be 
made to the Guild and to Scholastic, The 
National High School Weekly, at each 
broadcast. 

Wisconsin students can tune in on the 
Scholastic Radio Guild plays over Station 
WHA at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Oregon schools listen on Fri- 
day mornings over KBPS of the Portland 
public schools. Washington state schools 
hear them on Tuesdays over KWSC at the 
State College in Pullman, Washington. 


Sometimes the plays are presented by high 
school dramatic classes, sometimes by uni- 
versity players for high school audiences. 

Other groups who have presented one 
or more plays this spring or who are now 
working on them include Monongah High 
School, Monongah, West Virginia; Grand 
Forks (North Dakota) High School, Mary 
Snow School, Bangor, Maine; Calumet 
(Michigan) Players; University High 
School, Columbia, Missouri; Ashtabula 
(Ohio) High School; Marlow (Oklahoma) 
High School, and Elmira. (N. Y.) High 
School. The first Scholastic Radio Guild 
plays went on the air a year ago when 
the Peabody and Carrick High Schools, 
Pittsburgh and Wilkinsburg (Penna.) 
High School presented three plays over 
KDKA in Pittsburgh. 

There are probably a great many more 
high school dramatic clubs and _ public 
speaking classes who would like to be 
initiated into the exciting rites of a real 
studio broadcast. If your own local broad- 
casting station will give your group fif- 
teen minutes on the air, have your 
sponsor or club secretary write to the Scho- 
lastic Radio Guild, 801 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
list of available plays. If there is a suffi- 
cient number of requests this spring, the 
Guild will prepare more plays during the 
summer to be ready for the opening of 
school next fall. Complete information 
about new plays and other free material 
will be sent early in September to all 
groups registering with the Guild now. 








machine. Positively infernal! Listen to 
the noise of it! It spits smoke and fire. 
The devil made it, P’ll swear. 

Smatt Boy: No, the devil didn’t make 
it. Somebody in Paris made it. 

(Loud horn.) 

Mr. Extior: Will you people have the 
goodness to step back a little? I would 
like to get. my car in motion. 

Lirtte Boy: Bet it won’t move. Ha-ha! 
Hee-hee! 

Mr. Extiotr: Get out of the road, you 
small Satan, or itll move straight over 
you. 

(Horn. Motor begins rattling loud at 
first, then softer as if car is moving 
away.) 

Smatt Boy: Whew! He’s off! 

INDIGNANT Lapy: Well, it certainly can 
go. It’s going at a terrible rate of speed. 
It must be going at least five miles an 
hour. 

Cuter or Potice: Stop! 

Smatt Boy: Oh, the Chief of Police is 
after him. He’s going to be arrested! 
He’s going to be arrested! 

More Smatt Boys: He’s going to be ar- 
rested. He’s going to be arrested. Hur- 
rah! 

Cuter or Ponice: Mr. Elliot! Stop in 
the name of the law. 

(Motor stops.) 

Mr. Exuior: Yes, Chief. 

Cuter or Ponice: How fast do you think 
you are going? 

Mr. Extior: About five miles an hour. 

Cuter or Poxtce: That’s entirely too 
fast. It endangers the lives of the citi- 
zens. It disturbs the peace. It frightens 
the children— 

Lirrte Boys: Hee-hee! 

Mr. Extior (with sarcasm): The chil- 
dren look frightened, 1 must say. 





Cuier oF Pontce: Mr. Elliot, I will 
thank you for showing a greater respect 
for the law. 

Mr. Extior: I’ve always shown a great 
deal of respect for the law. I’ve been a 
law-abiding citizen. I think you know 
that my record is good— 

Cuter or Pottce: Perhaps it’s merely an 
ignorance of the law on your part, Mr. 


Elliot. Perhaps you haven’t read the law’ 


of 1865. According to the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 1865, you are violating law. You 
are not permitted to go at a greater speed 
than two miles per hour on any town 
street. 

Mr. Extior: That’s silly! Plain silly! 

Curr oF Porice: Your opinion on the 
matter is not requested, Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Exxior: Very well. I’m sorry. Tl 
crawl along, then, at the magnificent pace 
of two miles an hour. 

(Horn. Motor rattles.) 

Cuter or Porice: Wait, Mr. Elliot. Wait, 
I say! 

(Motor stops.) 

Mr. Extiot: What now? 

Curer or Porice: You are still not with- 
in the law. 

Mr. Exxtiot: What’s the matter now? 

Cuter or Potice: Where is your red 
flag? 

Mr. Exptior: What red flag? 

Cuter or Poutce: The said Acts of 
Parliament, 1865, demand that someone go 
60 feet ahead of you. 

Mr. Exuiot: What rot! What for? 

Curer or Po.ice: To display a red flag— 

Mr. Euuior (quite out of temper): 
I never heard anything so ridiculous! 

(Laughter from the crowd.) 

Curer or Poxice: To warn passersby of 
your coming— 

(Continued on page 11) 
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HENEVER anyone men- 

tions cartoons in motion 

pictures, we all think of 

Mickey Mouse. It is not 
difficult to find the reason: Mickey has 
been given human qualities. He ap- 
peals to everyone because, although 
he is a robot, he has the soul of a 
human being. We name this little fa- 
vorite Mickey, but other nations eall 
him Michel, Miguelo, Mischa, or other 
variants of the beloved name. Wher- 
ever there is a motion picture house, 
there Mickey Mouse appears. 

For years, Mickey has appeared in 
black and white, but now he comes in 
color like his fellow-actors of the Dis- 
ney Studio who have won fame in the 
colored Silly Symphonies. Mickey 
Mouse is developing continually, but, 
thank goodness, he never grows up. 

To think of Mickey is to include 
his creator, Walt Disney, the master 
of animated cartoons, for Mickey is 
his favorite brain-child. You would 
like this genial, modest, young artist. 
If you were lucky enough to see him 
in his studios near Hollywood, you 
would probably never guess that he is 
the “big boss.” He is self-effacing 
and avoids interviews, but consented 
to this one because he likes young peo- 
ple. 
Contrary to general belief, Walt 
Disney is not rich. The returns from 
his pictures are proportionately small 
in comparison with the enormous in- 
vestment. Most of what he makes 
goes back into perfecting the machin- 
ery of his production. Right now, he 
is adding a large wing to give room 
for the additional artists required be- 
cause of the change to color. Then, 
too, he is engaged in making a feature- 
length picture of Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. Besides meeting his 
ordinary schedule, there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for his pic- 
tures, even with competitors coming 
into the field. 

When he was about five years old, 
his mother came home one day to dis- 
cover that the outside of their modest 
white farm house was bedaubed with 
tar. The daubs represented houses, 
people, and animals. Little Walter 


Sheep Dip for Pump- 
kin Bugs is one of the 
formulas advocated by 
Mickey Mouse in 
“Mickey’s Garden,” a 
cartoon in Technicolor. 


confessed to being the art- 

ist. Although the draw- 

ings were good, his only 
compensation was a spank- 

ing. When the boy was 

ten or eleven, in Kansas 

City, he-used to hang 

around a neighborhood 
barber-shop, drawing comic 

pictures for the amusement 

of the patrons. The pic- 

tures became so popular that Walt got 
a contract to provide one a week for 
twenty-five cents each. Now, he was 
sure that he wanted to be a cartoon- 
ist. 

Walt carried newspapers for six 
years, and is proud of the fact that 
except for one month, when he was ill, 
he never missed a day. And yet dur- 
ing this time, the boy found time tc 
play, to make appearances in a neigh- 
borhood theater in the guise of Charlie 
Chaplin, and to continue his drawing. 
For a time he also attended the art 
school in Kansas City. 

Then the family moved to Chicago, 
where Walt was sent to McKinley 
High School. He attended the Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts at night 
to study cartooning. And, with money 
earned at odd jobs, he bought his first 
motion picture camera and a small 
projector. 

When the war broke out Walt 
sought a job with the Post Office De- 
partment as a carrier. After numer- 
ous futile attempts at enlisting, he 
finally was sent overseas on the very 
day that the Armistice was signed, to 
serve the American Red Cross as a 
chauffeur. A year in the devastated 
regions of Europe gave him a depth 
of understanding that reflects itself 
in his ability to make sunny smiles 
mingle with tears in his cartoons. 

When he returned to America and 
school, he began illustrating the school 
paper. Next he got a job with a farm 
journal, drawing pictures for adver- 
tisements of egg mash, and farm 
equipment. Finally came a position 
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as a cartoonist at a real salary. He 
used the money to work out at night 
an idea that he had for animated car- 
toons. He sold his first product read- 
ily, so he decided to branch out. He 
gathered other young artists to aid 
him. He organized a company and 
increased his production. All but one 
of the resulting films he sold to a New 
York distributing firm that went into 
bankruptcy before paying. Disney, 
now not only broke; but in debt, set 
out for Hollywood with undiminished 
faith in his cartoons. He found 
Hollywood uninterested; so again, he 
tried New York. He sold his film and 
was employed to make a series of car- 
toons. The first result was the Alice 
Cartoons, a combination of the photo- 
graphs of a little girl and animated 
objects. Then followed the creation 
of the Oswald series. But he lost 
them at the end of the contract. Once 
more he was stranded. 

Yet out of this set-back was born 
Mickey Mouse. The first two produc- 
tions of this hero were silent, but by 
the time the third was ready, sound 
was considered essential by the Dis- 
ney brothers (brother Roy had come 
into the business). Sound for a car 
toon! Sniff! Sniff! The big electric 
recording companies were not inter- 
ested. The orchestra players were 
openly disdainful. But Disney was 
persistent. He enlisted the interest of 
others, and Mickey learned to talk. 
But the theaters were afraid to take 
him. There was little demand for 
the very product that now cannot be 
produced rapidly enough. 
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By SARAH MCLEAN MULLEN 


Then came color. Walt Disney 
grasped what others turned down. He 
saw the possibilities of the new three- 
color Technicolor process and took an 
option for a year with the sole rights 
to the process during that time. What 
a break! His Silly Symphonies were 
born. The tremendous increase in 
cost was more than met by the greatly 
increased demand. Flowers and 
Trees, the first colored cartoon, made 
its debut on July 5, 1932. It was ac- 
claimed as true art. The cartoon, 
step-child to the screen, had proved 
to be another Cinderella. 

Since that time, Disney has given us 
many other gems, including the far- 
famed Three Little Pigs! In the 
technic of the colored cartoons is re- 
vealed the ‘true artist, who is deter- 
mined.that every frame shall be per- 
fect. It is this high ideal of Disney’s 
that has brought us not only his own 
creations, but has led to the improve- 
ment of all cartoons. For his com- 
petitors have been compelled to meet 
his standards. 


Animated Cartoons 


HERE are several kinds of car- 

] toons. A few are frankly screen 

versions of news “funnies,” with 
either human being or animals as leading 
characters. Others are created solely for 
the screen with imaginary beings, ani- 
mated objects, or humanized animals as 
actors, and still others are the artist’s 
conception of the figures in tales of fairy- 
land. 

To many thoughtful critics of motion 
pictures, animated cartoons represent the 
epitome of screen-art. There are no lim- 
itations in subject matter except man’s 
ability to draw and paint. Many feel that 
the recent ambitious production of Alice 
in Wonderland is excellent proof of how 
much less effective is a photographed in- 
terpretation than an animated cartoon in 
representing the creatures of fancy. 

Cartoons have brought attention to the 
value of music, and now melody is an 
integral part of a good animated produc- 
tion. Although cartoons are planned to 
run less than eight minutes, as a rule, they 
create a strong impression and are easily 
remembered. ‘They have become so popu- 
lar that many theaters are now offering 
programs consisting solely of cartoons. 
And most of the major producers are now 
including animated cartoons on their regu- 
lar schedules. 


Celebrity Production: Don Quixote is a 
good color cartoon: of the old medieval 
Spanish favorite. Little Black Sambo is 
the popular story of the African child 
and his butter-making. Bremen Town 
Musicians, Old Mother Hubbard, Mary’s 
Little Lamb are all favorite nursery tales, 
to be released this season. 


Columbia Production: Scrappy Cartoons 
include The Gloom Chasers, Happy But- 
terfly, and The Gold Getters, pleasing 
fun-makers with a little boy as the hero. 
Krazy Kat Cartoons include Goofy Gon-, 


dolas, in which Krazy learns the charms’ 


of Venice; The Bird Man, wherein Krazy 
sets things right in Birdland; Hot Cha 
Melody, in which Schumann comes back to 
Tin Pan Alley to haunt the stealers of his 
melodies. Color Rhapsodies have recently 
brought us Babes at Sea, a fantasy in 
which a baby meets all the water babies; 
The Shoemaker and the Elves, a charming 
interpretation of the old folk story; and 
Make-Believe Review, an excellent example 
of animation. 


Fox Distributor, Education Pictures 
Production: Terrytoon has given us First 
Snow, a fantasy of winter; The Bull 
Fight, a hilarious adventure; Firemen, 
Save My Child, a miniature melodrama 
in the nature of parody, and The Moth 
and the Spider, an interesting drama of 
woodland insects. 


Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Productions: 
Happy Harmonies have released Hey, 
Hey, Fever, which depicts the Mother 
Goose characters fighting tle depression; 
When the Cat’s Away, that shows how the 
mice play (the parody of The Carioca is 
delightful) ; and The Lost Chick, in which 
little squirrels who mistook an egg for a 
nut are rewarded by the Mother Hen. 
Their color is beautiful. 


Paramount Productions: Betty Boop 
Cartoons. Stop That Noise is an amusing 
satire, in which Betty discovers that city 
noise is not so bad as that of the country. 
Popeye Cartoons are all similarly rough- 
house. Beware of Barnacle Bill shows 
Popeye’s superiority over the man of the 
sea; Pleased to Meet Cha’ reveals the 
value of spinach, as usual, in aiding Pop- 
eye to rid the house of rivals. Color Clas- 
sics include The Elephant Never Forgets, 
a novel interpretation of a jungle school; 
and Song of the Birds, an outstanding 
cartoon with fine music and a real theme. 


R.-K.-O. Productions: Rainbow Parade 
offers us Sunshine Makers, a sparkling 
fantasy of optimism, in which the cheery 
elves transform the men of gloom; Japa- 
nese Lanterns and Parrotville Old Folks, a 
well-drawn story. 


United Artists Distributors, Walt Disney 
Productions: New Mickey Mouse Cartoons 
include Two-Gun Mickey, a rip-snorting 
burlesque of Westerns; Mickey’s Man 
Friday, ingenious adventures on a can- 
nibal isle; and the first colored cartoon. 
The Band@ Concert, a musical contest be- 
tween Mickey as a leader of classic music 
and Donald Duck, a lover of jazz. All are 
full of clever gags. Silly Symphonies 
bring us The Tortoise and the Hare, which 
won the Academy Award this year; Midas’ 
Touch, a satire on the love of gold; and 
Water Babies, an athletic event done in 
whimsy that is truly representative of the 
place of the cartoon. 


. Universal Productions: Oswald Car- 
toons. Do a Good Deed shows the Boy 
Scout Creed; Hill Billies brings an old 
mountain feud to an exciting climax; and 
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Two Little Lambs shows how Oswald com- 
petes successfully for an air-circus trophy. 


Vitaphone Productions: Looney Tune 
Cartoons feature Buddy, first in Buddy of 
the Legion, in which Buddy dreams that 
he is a leader in the Foreign Legion and 
rescues his men from the Amazons, and 
Buddy’s Theater, in which Buddy as a 
theater manager finds plenty of trouble. 
Merrie Melodies, in color, include Mr. and 
Mrs. Is the Name, the adventures of a 
merman, his sweetheart, and an octopus 
villain. Country Boy, a beguiling little 
rabbit, plays hookey from school and gets 
into trouble; and J Haven’t Got a Hat, 
which depicts an animal school. 








Mr. Elliot’s Crazy Notion 
(Continued from page 9) 


Mr. Extior (in a white hot rage): Heav- 
ens above, man! I needn’t warn anybody, I 
assure you. Every man, woman, and child 
in Kelso knows I’m coming and stands on 
the road staring like an idiot at me. I 
think the law is ancient, outmoded, and 
ridiculous. And I mean to go on. 

(Horn. Motor rattles.) 

Cur or Potice: Stop! 

Mr. Extior: No! 

Curer or Porice: Stop in the name of 
the law! 

Crown: Mr. Elliot! Stop! He’ll fire on 
you. He has a gun. Stop, Mr. Elliot. 

(Motor stops.) 

Mr. Expior: All right. I’ve stopped. 
There’s no use arguing with ignorance. 
Are you satisfied, Chief? 

Curer or Porice: Mr. Elliot, you’re 
under arrest. 

InpiGNant Lapy: Poor Mrs. Elliot! 
And they such respectable people! What’ 
she say? 

Cuitpren: He’s been arrested! He’s 
been arrested! 

INDIGNANT Lapy: Well, he deserves it, 
for having such a crazy notion. 

Sma.y Boy: Mr. Elliot’s crazy! 

InpIGNANT Lapy: Horseless carriages! 
Whoever heard of such a thing! 

Mr. Extior: Maybe you haven’t, ma’am. 
But a. day will come when you will. A 
day will come when— 

Curer or Pontce: Can’t we have a little 
order here? I’ve a good notion to arrest 
the whole crowd of you for disorderly 
conduct. I’m sorry to have to do this, Mr. 
Elliot, you being such a respectable citizen 
of Kelso. Won’t you give up that crazy 
notion and promise not to run the machine 
any more? 

Mr. Extiot: No, I'll not promise any- 
thing of the kind. 

Smatt Boy: Go ahead and arrest him! 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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POETRY CORNER 


Adelaide Crapsey 


DELAIDE CRAPSEY could “toss 
A off” passable verse quicker than 
most people can write good prose. 
Indeed, over one week-end she composed 
the words for a complete opera. This 
readiness might have wrecked the literary 
career of a girl more careless and less 
wise than Miss Crapsey. Had she not 
been an earnest scholar with an eye for 
just comparisons, she might never have 
been able to select, from her many poems, 
the best trends to develop. 

The verses which she picked to present 
her as a poet appeared in Verse, 1915. 
Those written in her twenties fall into 
two groups. In one are poems very sweetly 
serious, simply-worded, but, nevertheless, 
long-winded, especially when she imitated 
the Bible and failed to attain its exact 
vigor. For example: 


The vineyards are planted on the hillside, 
They are the vineyards of my belovéd, 
He chose a favorable spot, 

His hands prepared the soil for the plant- 


ing: 


Miss Crapsey abandoned this style as 
she matured. In another group are poems 
far more effective. They are small, but 
they spread wide and deep: the spark of 
a thought setting ablaze a large area of 
emotion in the reader. Miss Crapsey de- 
veloped this talent for compression and 
suggestion. Around 1911 she invented the 
Cinquain, her most unique contribution to 
literature. This five-lined poem, with 
lines of 2, 4, 6, 8, 2, syllables respectively, 
to be true, must be delicately imagined, 
implying much. (Examples are numerous 
in anthologies.) 

Miss Crapsey’s poetic idiom is not un- 
usual. Nevertheless, she knew how to give 
her poems force. In each of the quoted 
poems, notice the two movements in 
thought: like a slow step forward and a 
quick step backward. (Usually at the last 
stanza or last line). This change in move- 
ment surprises and stirs us, and gives us 
a sense of profound completion. 


Lo, All the Way 


Lo, all the way, 
Look you, I said, the clouds will break, 
the sky 
Grow clear, the road 
Be easier for my travelling, the fields, 
So sodden and dead, 
Will shimmer with new green and starry 
bloom, 
And there will be, 
There will be then, with all serene and 
fair, 
Some little while 
For some light laughter in the sun; and 


0, 
The journey’s end— 
Grey road, grey fields, wind and a bitter 
rain. 


Aubade 


The morning is new and the skies are 
fresh washed with light, 

The day cometh in with the sun and I 
awake laughing. 


Hasten, belovéd, 
For look, while you were yet sleeping 








The cool and virgin feet of dawn went 
soundless over grey meadows 

And the earth is requickened under her 
touch. 


The vision that came with gradual steps 
departeth in an instant. 

Hasten, belovéd, lest it be unbeheld of 
your eyes. 


Narcessus 
“Boy, lying 
Where the long grass 
Edges the pool’s brim, 
What do you watch 
There in the water? the blue 
Color of Heaven 
Mirrored, repeated? the brown 
Tree-trunks and branches 
Waveringly imaged? These, 
Boy, do you watch?” 


“Nay, but mine eyes; 
Nay, but the trouble 
Deep in mine eyes.” 


Adelaide Crapsey, born in Rochester, 
New York, 1878, graduated from Vassar 
College in 1901 and ten years later be- 
came instructor in Poetics at Smith Col- 
lege. She died in her thirty-sixth year 
leaving her study, Analysis of English 
Metrics, only partially finished. Her 
Verses has recently been published for 
the third time, with additional poems. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from Verse, by 
Adelaide Crapsey, by permission of and special 
arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., author- 
ized publishers. 





LAUREATE 

John Masefield, Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land, has written three poems in honor 
of the royal jubilee—a sonnet, a hymn of 
thanksgiving, and the following prayer: 


O God, whose mercy is our state, 

Whose realms are children in Thy hands, 
Who willed that in the years of fate 

Thy servant, George, should rule this 


land, 
We thank Thee that the years of strife 
Have changed to peace, and for this 
thing, 
That Thou has given him length of life 
Under Thy hand, to be our King. 
O God, vouchsafe him many years 
With all the world as England’s friend 
And England bright among her peers, 
With wisdom that can never end. 
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SONGS 


All good music was not composed long 
ago and in a foreign land. With the belief 
that American youth of school age should 
have this truth brought home to them, 
Ginn and Co. have announced a prize com- 
petition for singable songs by contempo- 
rary American composers. To obtain the 
substantial prizes (first prize $500; sec- 
ond and third, $300 each; and three more 
prizes of $100 each) send in no box tops, 
no coupons;—just send a_ good vital 
American song. 
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FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS 


You can help Alfred H. Holt, whom 
you’ll remember as the author of “Adven- 
tures in the Postal Guide” (Schol., March 
9) by sending him suggestions for a new 
book, The Origin and History of Familiar 
Expressions, to be published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Mr. Holt is also 
author of that popular series which we ran 
serially last year, “Wild Names I Have 
Met.” 


FAVORITES 


The Wilson Bulletin for Librarians has 
taken a poll among 16,000 readers. Out 
of 5000 books, the following 10 fiction 
titles received the most votes (in order of 
appearance): The Good Earth (Buck); 
Of Human Bondage (Maugham); The 
Forsyte Saga (Galsworthy); Les Miser- 
ables (Hugo); The ‘Fountain (Morgan) ; 
Arrowsmith (Lewis); Tale of Two Cities 
(Dickens); Sherlock Holmes (Doyle); 
Riders of the Purple Sage (Grey); Ivan- 
hoe (Scott). 


FACTS 


(Also discovered by the Wilson Bulle- 
tin.) Did you know that: Girls read more 
than boys. Girls read twice as much fic- 
tion as boys; three times as much poetry, 
four times as many fairy tales, five times 
as much music and plays as boys? 

Boys read twice as much science and 
biography, three times as much natural 
history, four times as much history as 
girls? 


IN THE MAY MAGAZINES 


We received the May National Geo- 
graphic just too late to include mention 
of Amelia Earhart’s article “My Flight 
from Hawaii” in our Hawaiian bibliog- 
raphy. Recommended to all air-minded 
readers. There are also some magnificent 
photographs of surf riding at Waikiki for 
the non-airminded among you (if any). 


Scribner’s: Read “Bach in Bethlehem,” 
by J. C. Long, if you thought nothing but 
steel came out of that part of Pennsy!- 
vania, and learn about the Bach festivals 
held there each year. The great Bach 
Mass in B Minor was given in Bethlehem 
for the first time in America years ago 
The festival this year marks the 200th 
anniversary of the composing of the Mass. 
Also in Scribner’s is the first installment 
of Ernest Hemingway’s new novel, Green 
Hills of Africa. 


American: “Disarmament—and How,” 
by H. G. Wells. “... Now, with the new 
powers thrust into man’s hands by scienc: 
and invention, war is a plain threat to 
destroy civilization, to destroy all that 
makes human life worth living. Human- 
ity is threatened with catastrophe and de- 
struction.” You’d better read the rest. 
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As One Reader to Another 


By May Lamberton Becker 


"Down in Maine” 

AINE leads off in fiction this 
M month. No doubt some of you 

have “grown up on” the stories 
of Rachel Field: she has been writing for 
children since she was very young herself, 
and her famous Hitty won not only the 
Newberry Prize but the affection of young 
people everywhere. Ever since she wrote 
Hepatica Hawkes (Macmillan), a sensi- 
tive, sympathetic study of a girl in her 
teens who was too tall for everyday life 
and found a place for herself on the 
operatic stage, I have believed that Miss 
Field was ready to write not only for 
children but for everyone, and after a 
trial biography—the delightful story of an 
old Maine seafarer in God’s Pocket (Mac- 
millan)—she did write her first novel for 
grown pecple, Time Out of Mind (Mac- 
millan) and it became over night a re- 
sounding success. For one thing, it has a 
rich romantic plot with a lifetime in which 
it can develop; for another—and I wish 
you English students would bear this in 
mind—it has a steady roll and beat of 
language, a style that fits the country of 
pines and the sounding sea, a power to 
shape, not only by ideas but by their ex- 
pression in musical English, the sense of 
time and fate that comes from living 
deeply in strong quiet places. 

Not long after, another Maine novel 
came out, also by one whose first success 
was made as a writer for children: 
Gladys Hasty Carroll’s A Few Foolish 
Ones (Macmillan). Of course you know 
this is not her first novel; As the Earth 
Turns swept the country year before last 
and went into a popular movie. Her new 
novel is also about Maine people, the “few 
foolish ones” who did not ‘move out when 
the “wise” ones took to the city, but 
stayed on in this village in the back- 
woods. How much heroism it took and 
how much joy it made possible, the story 
tells. When I go to Vermont to visit in a 
village small as this, they talk of the rela- 
tive advantages of city and country life 
and how much better the latter is as a 
place to. be happy. They will love this 
book, 

I wish you would get Siz Stories from 
Shakespeare (Appleton), not only for its 
entertainment value but for the use to 
which your English class can put it. In 
spite of its name, it is not in the least 
like Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, nor 
is it, like those famous adaptations, meant 
for children. Six celebrated Englishmen 
have taken as themes for short stories each 
a Shakespeare play, and developed it as 
he pleases. Thus John Buchan teils what 
is in Coriolanus, as if you were in Rome 
actually watching the glory and fall of 
that obstinate hero. Clemence Dane gives 
you not only what happened in The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, but being allowed the 
leeway a writer of fiction takes, also what 
made them do these things and what they 
thought about it. You recall that Hamlet’s 
last words to Horatio were a request to 
tell his story: this Francis Brett Young 
does in Horatio’s words and from his point 
of view: it settles for me the old question 


of whether Hamlet were mad or not. So 
with Hugh Walpole, Viscount Snowden, 
and Winston Churchill. This book shows 
you the differences in the treatment of the 
same theme in novels or stories, and in 
the drama. 

Magic 

So many boys know John Mulholland as 
an authority on tricks and illusion that his 
new John Mulholland’s Story of Magic 
(Loring and Muzzey) will have friends 
waiting for it. It is a brief history of 
magic, whose best feature is the large 
illustrations, some photographs from rare 
prints, some portraits of modern magi- 
cians such as Houdini. 

The most brilliant travel book of the 
season is Leone and Alice Moat’s Off to 
Mexico (Scribner), and when you see its 
many maps in color you will know that 
“brilliant” is to be taken literally. They 
are picture-maps bright as the rainbow, 
showing what goes on in various regions, 
and for this one feature—even without the 
interesting travel advice, the book would 
be worth getting for a school library, ex- 
pensive as it is. 

The little play, The Journey of the 
Three. Kings, by Henri Gheon (Sheed and 
Ward), comes out at a time of year far 
from that it illustrates, but I want to be 
sure all church schools know about it for 
next Christmas, because I have read many 
a Christmas play for children and never 
one lovelier than this. ‘The trick animals 
will be fun to make and manage, the 
words are as simple as true poetry can be, 
and the speeches are so short anyone can 
learn them. I don’t see how a perform- 
ance could help being good. The author is 
a famous French writer. 


Machines 

It is a jump to Our Wings Grow Faster, 
by Grover Lohning (Doubleday), but 
aviators are often forced to take jumps. 
This is a “personal history of American 
aviation,” which made its great record so 
rapidly that the life of one man can take 
it in before he is too old to fly. I need 
not remind any air-minded boys what Mr. 
Lohning’s part in this record has been. 

Tools of To-Morrow, by Jonathan Leon- 
ard (Viking), is a find for the science 
shelf. It describes what our not-far- 
distant future will be, and the instruments 
that will bring this to pass and keep it 
going. In short, it is a science book with 
a Jules Verne thrill. 

Speaking of thrills, I spent the better 
part of one night in reading SOS to the 
Rescue, by Karl Baarslag (Oxford); I 
might as well have spent it all, for I 
couldn’t sleep after I'd finished. It is the 
inside story of every marine disaster since 
wireless came in. It is the nearest thing 
to being on a sinking ship and getting 
rescued from it. It makes you think bet- 
ter of the human race, and very well in- 
deed of those unsung heroes, the radio 
men who keep the ship in touch with 
the rest of the world and stick to their 
posts to the last moment and beyond. Here 
is the Titanic and the Vestris and many 
more. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


VANITY FAIR 
By William Makepeace Thackeray 


If I haven't this book by heart it is not 
for lack of re-reading it. It is one of the 
novels I grew up with—or rather, it gave 
me two girls with whom I grew up. You 
meet them just as they are closing their 
school-days: Amelia, the rich man’s daugh- 
ter, sweet, sheltered, affectionate and not 
too bright; Becky, the child of a dubious 
artist whose best feature is that he is dead; 
shrewd, brilliant and completely without 
a conscience. Amelia is taking Becky 
home to give her friend, out of the fulness 
of her kind heart, one good time in so- 
ciety before she has to take up a life- 
time’s drudgery as governess. Becky ac- 
cepts, partly out of a sort of careless 
kindness for Amelia, with the determination 
to use this visit as the start of her own 
social and matrimonial career. You see 
the girls taking leave of magnificent Miss 
Pinkerton, preceptress—no one could call 
her anything less dignified—of the estab- 
lishment for young ladies in Chiswick; you 
see her bestowing on Amelia the copy of 
Johnson’s Dictionary she gave her best 
pupils as a parting gift, and refusing to 
favor Miss Sharp with any such form of 
esteem. You see the younger and gentler 
Miss Pinkerton running after the carriage 
to bring the Dictionary secretly, and then 
—oh thrilling moment—you see the book 
go flying out of the carriage into the dust 
at the outraged feet of the head of the 
school! So Becky Sharp throws off the 
fetters of her girlhood and with one his- 
toric gesture shows what she will do when 
she is really on her own. 

From that moment you never lose the 
chance to compare and contrast the two 
girls. Amelia is like Thackeray’s mother, 
like the charming lady to whom he wrote 
the famous “Brookfield Letters,” like his 
poor little wife, and as she grows older in 
some respects a little like Queen Victoria—I 
mean in her obstinate grief and determina- 
tion to live in the past. Becky is the true 
“success woman,” almost always good- 
tempered, using everyone for her purposes, 
and never wasting a regret or a moment’s 
sympathy. Yet you find her fascinating: 
she is a genius in her own way. Many a 
woman has wished she could combine in 
her own person the traits of Becky and 
Amelia. 

1 don’t know a novel with a finer set- 
ting; the episode of the Battle of Water- 
loo beats most histories, Becky’s struggle 
for social success in London—reaching at 
last to her presentation at court—is a fine 
satirical study of social history and the 
grand climax at Becky's little dinner is 
magnificent. I am glad there is a new 
moving picture based on this novel: 
I would like to see my old friends in color 
on the screen. 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP 
By Harry Leon Wilson 

When you find a funny book that will 
stay funny for years, it is a good book 
to own. I laugh over this one every time 
I take it up. A sudden millionaire of 
Montana, whose wife has more social am- 
bitions than he has, finds himself bringing 
home from England a typical British but- 
ler, whom he has acquired by means not 
usually taken by employment agencies. 
The adventures of this man in Ma Pet- 
tengill’s country are about as funny as pos- 
sible, and the effect of America on Ruggles 
is something it will do you good to find out. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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HIS CAREER 


“He was born in a four-room log house 
in an upstate Louisiana parish in 1893; 
he was a book peddler, soap salesman, fur- 
niture salesman, patent medicine sales- 
man, and a cooking contest organizer for 
the manufacturer of a lard substitute; he 
studied for a time at the University of 
Oklahoma and Tulane; he passed his bar 
examinations and became a lawyer at 
twenty-one; was elected four years later 
to the Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion; defeated for governor in 1924, when 
he was squeezed between a Klan and a 
Catholic candidate; elected governor in 
1928 and, before the expiration of his term, 
named to the Senate in 1930.” (Harpers, 
May, 1935.) 


APPEARANCE 


“Huey Long is not a tall man, but in 
the white linen of New Orleans warm 
weather he looms. His dark red curly hair 
gets mussed, his freckled face flushes, his 
red brown eyes shoot sparks. It is prob- 
able that his elbows are not double- 
jointed, but he has a way of flinging his 
arm backward that would do credit to a 
contortionist. His body is awkward and 
badly proportioned, but his gestures are 
as quick as they are ungainly. He rocks 
on his heels, thrusts his stomach out and 
threatens his opponent with it. He jams a 
fist down into a calf-bound bovk. He 
hunches his shoulders, lowers his head, and 
weaves back and forth like an angry bull.” 
(The Forum, February, 1933.) 

“The first meeting with Long is apt to 
be something of a shock. He is soft and 
pudgy; his undisciplined eyes, his sensu- 
ous mouth and bulbous nose all suggest a 
character that is willful and impetuous 
rather than strong and _ purposeful.” 
(Current History, November, 1934.) 


POWER 


“He is practically Governor, Legislature 
and State Supreme Court. He dominates 
the first, rules the second and controls the 
third on issues which concern his political 
fortunes.” (Christian Science Monitor, 
March 9, 1935.) 

“Huey controls every police and fire 
department in the state through the 
facetiously-titled Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which can remove both elected and 
appointed officials. Through an appointive 
State Bar Association he can prevent any 
lawyer from practising. Use of the 


militia for any purpose can no longer be 
prevented by civil court injunction. The 
twenty thousand school teachers are sub- 
ject to his confirmation. 
views, November, 1934.) 


(Review of Re- 
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METHODS 

“ . . To achieve the sort of political 
power that does not evaporate overnight, 
these mass-appeal fellows, who override 
and defy the intelligent and substantial 
elements of their states, have got to pos- 
sess, as Mr. Long possesses, other quali- 
ties; and these answer that second ques- 
tion: ‘How do they hold on?’ 

“They hold on by building themselves a 
political machine and running it. To do 
this requires political cunning and organiz- 
ing capacity. It involves a combination 
of ruthless resourcefulness, an intimate 
skill in the game of precinct politics, and 
whole-hearted concentration upon control 
of the party primaries, which are the key 
to all politics. 

“From the day he was elected Governor, 
Mr. Long shrewdly and calculatingly de- 
voted himself to the construction of a ma- 
chine that would perpetuate his Louisiana 
power and retain him in office indefinitely.” 
(Atlantic Monthly, April, 1938. “Our Po- 
litical Monstrosities,” by Frank R. Kent.) 

“Huey publishes his own newspaper, but 
in Louisiana he depends still more on a 
remarkable system of circulars. His card 
catalogue of local addresses is the most 
complete of any political machine in the 
world. It holds the name of every Long 
man in every community in the state, and 
tells just how many circulars this man will 
undertake personally to distribute to 
neighbors. Huey’s secretary maintains a 
pretentious multigraph office, and it can 
run off the circulars and address envelopes 
to each worker in a single evening. Huey 
then mobilizes all the motor vehicles of the 
State Highway Department and the high- 
way police. The circulars can leave New 
Orleans at night and be in virtually every 
household in the state by morning.” (The 
Nation, January 23, 1935.) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

“In 1928, when Huey P. Long became 
Governor of Louisiana, there were less 
than 108 miles of paved highway in the 
state. There were few free bridges over 
its broad rivers and numerous bayous. 
The State House at Baton Rouge was in- 
adequate and antiquated and the Execu- 
tive Mansion was shabby and old. Many 
children were unable to attend school be- 
cause their parents were too poor to buy 
them books. Illiteracy was common and 
the hospitals and institutions of the state 
were in sorry shape. 

“Today there are more than 3,000 miles 
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of paved highways, a complete system of 
free bridges and the Capitol of Louisiana, 
a thirty-four-story skyscraper, stands as a 
lasting monument to the man who took his 
state out of the mud if not out of the 
red. His successor, Governor Oscar K. 
Allen, dwells in state in the lovely mansion 
that Long built, and the school children, 
whether enrolled in the public or parochial 
schools, study from books supplied to them 
by the state and paid for by a tax on 
natural resources taken from the svil.” 
(Current History, November, 1934, F. 
Raymond Daniell.) 

“. .. In 1933, when critics charged that 
Long’s administration had cost the state a 
pretty penny, he was able to reply with- 
out contradiction that the per capita cost 
of government in Louisiana in 1932 was 33 
per cent less than the average in twenty- 
four other states when state, county and 
municipal costs were added together. The 
per capita cost in Louisiana was $41.97 as 
compared with $36.05 for Virginia, which 
was the lowest listed, and $102.88 for Ne- 
vada, which topped the list.” 


ABILITY 

“Huey Long is the best stump speaker 
in America. He is the best political radio 
speaker, better even than President Rovose- 
velt. Give him time on the air and let 
him have a week to campaign in each state, 
and he can sweep the country. He is one 
of the most persuasive men living.’ This 
is the opinion not of a Long supporter, 
but of one of the key men in the fight 
against the Kingfish in Louisiana.” (The 
Nation, January 23, 1935.) 

“And in personal force, ability, resource- 
fulness and daring he is twenty times the 
peer of any of the demagogues who have 
piled up votes in this country since the 
Populists and Free Silverites captured the 
rural American imagination.” (New York 
Times, March 27, 1935, Arthur Krock.) 

“He picks ideas, whole, out of thin air, 
while others would be fashioning them 
with care. A case in point was the day 
the emergency banking bill reached the 
Senate from the public printer. It was the 
first time Long had seen it. He read the 
intricate document literally a page at a 
glance and discovered no provisions were 
incorporated to protect the state banking. 
In a flash he wrote out an amendment in 
long-hand and sent it to the clerk’s desk. 
He was beaten on the first brush, but 
eventually he made the Roosevelt admin- 

(Concluded on page 16) 








The “Share-the-Wealth”’ Plan 


1. Limit the size of all fortunes to a few 
million dollars by taxing the wealth of 
every person above the first million, with 
the aim of limiting fortunes to from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 to the person. 
The Government would permit no one to 
have a net income to exceed $1,000,000 a 
year or to inherit more than $1,000,000 in 
a lifetime; thus throwing billions of dollars 
to the Government. 

2. The Government with the money thus 
acquired would (a) provide homes and 
comforts including such things as an auto- 
mobile and radio, for every family; (b) 
give every child the right to education 
through college and vocational training; 
(c) provide an old-age pension for all per- 





sons over 60 years of age; (d) pay for pub- 
lic improvements to expand the country’s 
institutions and put the idle to work. 

3. Shorten the hours of labor to 30 hours 
a week and to 11 months in the year, or 
less. Any persons forced into idleness would 
be paid unemployment insurance until! the 
hours were again so regulated as to give 
them work to do. 

4. Farm relief by letting every farmer 
raise all he can, and all surplus to be taken 
by the Government and stored in ware- 
houses. Whenever there is a year’s surplus 
of any commodity, then abandon that crop 
for 12 months and employ the people on 
public works. 

(Christian Science Monitor, March 13, 1935) 
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Social Studies Section 


Popular Leaders 


HIS BEGINNINGS 

“Charles Edward Coughlin was born 41 
years ago in Hamilton, Canada, of Amer- 
ican parents, a baker and a seamstress. 
He had the usual poor boy’s education, 
played and coached football, taught in 
Waco, Kalamazoo, and Sandwich (Ont.), 
and took holy orders in 1916.” (Scholas- 
tic, Jan. 6, 1934). 

“. .. Then he served the Church as a 
teacher and assistant priest in Ontario, 
Detroit, and Kalamazoo. His first parish 
was at North Branch, Michigan, where he 
went in 1924. It was a poor rural loca- 
tion and the big, lively priest who had 
starred in football and philosophy and elo- 
cution in Toronto got a thorough dose of 
unimportance. 

“In 1926 he was ordered by the diocese 
of Detroit to start a new parish at Royal 
Oak, just twelve miles north of the De- 
troit City Hall.” (Fortune, February, 
1934). 


APPEARANCE 

“Father Coughlin is big. It is true that 
he paces the floor with an almost savage 
pivot at the end of each sweep. It is true 
that he uses his fist on the table top, and 
that he laughs very seldom. But he is 
not austere. He smiles often, and his 
smile is Irish. He smokes cigarettes in- 
cessantly, and as though he greatly en- 
joyed them. He is a smart, though infre- 
quent, contract player and likes the De- 
troit theatres. His athletic appearance 
has no punching bags or calisthenics be- 
hind it; his only sporting indulgence is an 
occasional game of handball. There can 
be no doubt that, for the most part, he 
has sublimated the instincts of a veteran 
parochial-school football player in the 
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matter and manner of his preaching. 
When he comes from the pulpit on Sunday 
afternoons he is drenched with sweat.” 
(Fortune, February, 1934.) 


RADIO STAR 


“They say we never shall see Bryan’s 
like again. They say the people are skep- 
tical and that oratory is dead. But early 
in 1932 Father Charles E. Coughlin of 
Royal Oak, Michigan, preached a radio 
sermon on the topic ‘Hoover Prosperity 
Breeds Another War.’ And within a week 
after he had finished speaking one million 
people sat down and wrote to him... . 
At this very moment thousands of letters 
are en route to Father Coughlin in the 
U. S. Mails. In his parish in the suburbs 
of Detroit there are only a small number 
of regular communicants, but Father 
Coughlin receives 80,000 letters a week. 

. A big star like Rudy Vallee gets only 
2,500 unsolicited letters a month.” (For- 
tune, February, 1934). 


BACKED BY SUPERIOR 

Bishop Michael J. Gallagher, Detroit, 
speaking: 

“I pronounce Father Coughlin sound in 
doctrine, able in its application and inter- 
pretation. 

“Freely I give him my imprimatur on 
his written word and freely I give my 
approval on the spoken word. May both 
be circulated without objection through- 
out the land. 

“Under my jurisdiction he preaches the 
just codes of the Old Law and its com- 
mandments. He teaches Christ and the 
fathers and doctors of the church. He 
preaches the encyclicals and applies them 
as he has been ordered to do. 








Principles of the “National Union forS octal Justice’’ 


1. I believe in the right of liberty of 
conscience and liberty of education, not 
permitting the state to dictate either my 
worship to my God or my chosen avoca- 
tion in life. 

2. I believe that every citizen willing to 
work and capable of working shall receive a 
just and living annual wage which will en- 
able him to maintain and educate his 
family according to the standards of 
American decency. 

3. I believe in nationalizing those public 
necessities which by their very nature are 
too important to be held in the control of 
private individuals. By these I mean bank- 
ing, credit and currency, power, light, oil 
and natural gas and our God-given natural 
resources. 

4. I believe in private ownership of all 
other property. 

5. I believe in upholding the right to 
private property yet of controlling it for 
the public good. 

6. I believe in the abolition of the private 
owned Federal Reserve Banking system and 
in the establishing of a Government owned 
Central Bank. 

7. I believe in rescuing from the hands 
of private owners the right to coin and 
regulate the value of money which right 
must be restored to Congress where it be- 
longs. 

8. I believe that one of the chief duties 
of this government-owned Central Bank is 


to maintain the cost of living on an even 
keel and the repayment of dollar debts with 
equal value dollars. 

9. I believe in the cost of production 
plus profit for the farmer. 

10. I believe not only in the right of the 
laboring man to organize in unions but 
also in the duty of the Government which 
that laboring man supports to facilitate 
and to protect these organizations against 
sae vested interests of wealth and of intel- 
ect. 

11. I believe in the recall of all non-pro- 
ductive bonds and thereby in the alleviation 
of taxation. 

12. I believe in the abolition of tax- 
exempt bonds. 

13. I believe in the broadening of the 
base of taxation founded upon the owner- 
ship of wealth and the capacity to pay. 

14. I believe in the simplification of gov- 
ernment, and the further lifting of crush- 
ing taxation from the slender revenues of 
the laboring class. 

15. I believe that in the event of a war 
for the defense of our nation and its 
liberties, there shall be a conscription of 
wealth as well as a conscription of men. 

16. I believe in preferring the sanctity 
of human rights to the sanctity of property 
rights. I believe that the chief concern of 
government shall be for the poor because, 
as it is witnessed, the rich have ample 
means of their own to care for themselves. 
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“Until a lawful superior rules other- 
wise, I stand steadfastly behind this priest, 
Father Coughlin, encouraging him to do 


the will of God as he sees it and I see it!” 


(New York Times, April 22, 1935.) 
OPPOSED BY OTHER PRELATES 


“For several years William Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, has irri- 
tated Father Charles E. Coughlin, De- 
troit’s fiery radio priest. The Cardinal 
felt the priest’s Sunday afternoon broad- 
casts were “hysterical.” He said it was 
presumptuous for any priest to speak to 
the whole world on non-spiritual matters. 

“In a birthday interview last week His 
Eminence extended his criticism: ‘It is 
very hazardous for a priest . . . to enter 
into an economic or political fight.’ ” 
(News-Week Dec. 15, 1934.) 


ACTION 

“The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin mustered 
his forces tonight for a country-wide drive 
to make his National Union for Social 
Justice an effective instrument for chang- 
ing the present social, economic and finan- 
cial structure. 

“The aggressive radio priest opened his 
campaign at a meeting of the Michigan 
unit of the national union in the Olympia 
Auditorium. Fifteen thousand persons 
filled every available seat in the great in- 
door bowl and an overflow gathering of 
thousands of others in Northwestern Play- 
field heard the speeches of Father Cough- 
lin and others over loudspeakers.” New 
York Témes, Apr. 25, 1935.) 

“The Coughlin plans for organizing his 
radio hearers call for a ‘swing around the 
circuit’? remarkably like the speech-making 
tours of Presidential candidates of past 
years. Detroit’s meeting was the first of 
a series of twelve, each to be held in a 
different State. The next will be in Ohio, 
where followers have been coming to the 
Royal Oak priest in batches.” New York 
(Times, Apr. 28, 1935, by P. W. Wil- 


liams.) 
POWER 

“Huey Long is not important. Old man 
Townsend will soon be forgotten. But— 
great as our reserves are—there is not 
enough humor in the U. S. A. to laugh 
Father Coughlin out of the picture, and 
don’t you forget it. 

“We are. sitting quietly by with some 
amusement watching the antics of a man 
who is busily engaged in setting our house 
afire. The only public comment I have 
yet observed is something like this:— 
‘Nice little blaze you’re starting down 
there, isn’t it??” (N. Y. World-Telegram, 


- April 17, 1935, by Hugh S. Johnson.) 


(Concluded on page 23) 








To the Potteries 
(Concluded from page 6) 


dustry rooted in a traditional craft. 
Moreover, there is tradition at work even 
among these modern employees. I watched 
a man performing the difficult operation 
of “throwing” large meat dishes. These 
are made by taking a piece of clay that 
has been roughly pounded down to the 
required area and thickness and then 
quickly placing it on a plaster-of-paris 
mould. This mould is revolved at varying 
speeds, and as it goes round, the “throw- 
er” rapidly and deftly adjusts the clay 
to it and evens out the thickness of the 
embryo dish. As the movement is cir- 
cular and the dish is not, this process is 
extremely difficult and demands a very 
fine trained sense of touch, which I dis- 


covered after one humiliating minute that_ 


I did not possess. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that this sound element of craft, in 
which they can, and do, take a personal 
pride, removes all these men from the 
ordinary ranks of modern workmen. They 
are not merely doing a job for so much 
a week. They are craftsmen. They are 
doing something that they can do better 
than anybody else, and they know it. 
When they come to their work, they do not 
dwindle, as most people do nowadays, 
people who have to leave their personal- 
ities behind as they “clock in”; on the 
contrary, these men become more them- 
selves, enlarge their personalities, just 
because it is here that they can use their 
skill and find an outlet for their zest. 
Nearly all of them are on piecework, and 
I have more than a suspicion that, the 
pottery trade being what it is today, they 
have to make full use of that skill and that 
zest in order to take home at the week- 
end a decent living wage. Nevertheless, 
I am convinced that most of these men 
would scorn to do a poor job, even if it 
were in no danger of being discovered. 
Their pride would not allow them to be 
slovenly. For this reason, they are left 
to themselves to get on with the job, are 
trusted and respected. The happy result 
can be read in their faces. You have to 
go a long way these days to find that look. 

Urged on by the guide, I went through 
one long clayey slippery room after an- 
other, and saw ladies and gentlemen of 
all ages and sizes shaping cups, saucers, 
teapots, jugs; cunningly sliding on handles 
and spouts (one flick of a little knife 
through the clay and they get just the 
right angle for the handles to meet the 
curved side of the teapots and jugs); 
or painting gilt lines or green leaves or 
pink roses on the superior ware, most of 
which, I think, would be still more su- 
perior if it did not reflect the taste of the 
*fities and the Great Exhibition. Some of 
these better firms are now beginning to 
make use of the services of real artists, 
but they have still a good deal to learn 
about the aesthetic demands of this pres- 
ent decade. 

The craftsmanship behind these pieces 
of super-ware is astonishing, but, un- 
fortunately, so are the pieces themselves. 
But I can understand the excitement there 
used to be in these works when Russian 
grand-dukes or American millionaires gave 
carte blanche orders for dinner. services. 
I wish, for all their sakes, these fairy- 
tale orders still arrived every month or 





two. But where are the grand-dukes? 
Where, indeed, are the American million- 
aires? These firms used to make a good 
thing out of what seemed to me a very 
queer American custom, that of having 
what are known as “service plates,” which 
afe never loaded with food but are placed 
before guests between courses, to be looked 
at and admired. (Though I never remem- 
ber noticing them over there. Perhaps I 
did not know the right kind of Ameri- 
cans.) These luxury plates were usually 
very ornate and would be specially made, 
here in the Potteries, for each customer. 
Some Americans liked to have a picture 
of their college on their plates, and in 
one of these rooms there are probably 
transfer pictures of all the American col- 
leges—a solemn thought. But all this 
trade has declined rapidly. It may never 
come back. Americans, in their new 
austerity, may never again flaunt their 
“service plates” or eat off a Staffordshire 
transfer of the good old campus. [If all 
this should suggest that the products of 
these firms are all unpleasing, I must 
make haste to correct the impression. 
Some of their ware is very charming in- 
deed, notably the  eighteenth-century 
china glazed hand-painted ware and the 
deep blue printed ware of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

In this establishment, like most in the 
district, the firing is done in the old-fash- 
ioned_ bottle-shaped ovens. They are 
bigger, especially when inspected from 
the inside, than they first appear to be. 
The things to be fired are packed in 
“saggers” or “seggers,” round, flat-bot- 
tomed containers that are built up inside 
the oven, in which no space is wasted. The 
fires, of course, are in the wall of the 
oven. One firing may take twenty tons 
of coal. There are two or three men in 
charge of an oven that is being fired, 
and these men stay on the job until it 
is finished. I talked to two who were 
sitting by a hot oven, occasionally getting 
up to peep at the fires. Apparently 
it is quite a highly skilled business, this 
of firing an oven, and the men have to 
be intimately acquainted with the whims 
of these bottles. The two I saw were 
smoking short pipes and were, I fancy, 
philosophers. 

I shall never look at a piece of crockery 
with the same eyes that I used in my 
ignorant pre-Pottery days. I shall feel 
the reverberation of every fresh blow that 
strikes the industry, because I shall know 
it means that a few more deft thumbs 
are robbed of their clay, and_ that 
some good folk who only ask to put their 
time-old skill at our service will go to 
join the unhappy idlers who hang about 
the dingy little streets in the dingy little 
towns that are still a city only on paper. 
May the orders pour in; may prodigious 
and unheard-of quantities of “slop” be 
transformed into “slip”; may the ovens 


‘never grow cold; may Stoke-on-Trent, a 


real city, spacious and gay, fit for good 
craftsmen to live in, rise high and white; 
and may the blanket of smoke, the sooty 
dolls’ houses, the blackened fields, soon be 
nothing but memory, a tale of the old 
pioneers. 





Reprinted from English Journey. by 
J. B. Priestley, copyright, 1934, by Har- 
per & Brothers, by permission of the 
author and the publishers. 
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Huey P. Long 
(Concluded from page 14) 


istration swallow his ideas.” (New York 


- Evening Post, September 8, 1934, George 


Durno. 


ECONOMICS 


“This is Mr. Long’s presidential plat- 
form. That-it is full of holes, and that 
its planks would make a leaky ship of 
state, is almost an obvious conclusion. Mr. 
Long is an economic ignoramus, still think- 
ing of the nation’s wealth as so many 
poker chips which are to be piled on the 
table and redistributed among the players. 
He takes no cognizance of the instruments 
of production—mines, railroads, factories 
—by which wealth is produced. It is highly 
doubtful, furthermore, even if the great 
American fortunes were dissolved, that we 
should all be able to have $5,000 and a 
minimum wage of $2,500 a year. And, as 
has already been asked, what would the 
government do with its part ownership of 
industry? Would industry be operated as 
part of a planned economy, producing 
necessary goods, or would the present 
chaotic condition prevail? If so, people’s 
real incomes would still be insufficient. 
The problem is not one of merely redis- 
tributing the poker chips which symbol- 
ize dollars and cents but of producing 
income. This, it seems, has never occurred 
to Mr. Long.” (Harpers, May, 1935.) 


BOOMERANG? 


“Huey Long can be called a meteor, a 
meteor thrown off by the break-up of a 
system. And blaze as he may across the 
political horizon he is no more than a 
meteor, without any fixed orbit, destined 
to strike something like fear and awe into 
the eyes of the beholders before it burns 
out by the very friction of its passing. The 
more awesome the blaze of that passing 
the quicker its disappearance.” Christian 
Science Monitor, October 17, 1934. 


OR FUTURE PRESIDENT? 


“Political predictions are unsafe, but un- 
less one of the remaining féw obstructions 
trip him up, or unless Huey is given a 
complete say-so by his own party, look 
for a National Share-Our-Wealth conven- 
tion in 1936, to be held probably in a mid- 
western city, at which Huey Long will 
receive the presidential nomination and 
some western ultra-liberal the nomination 
for the vice-presidency. Then get out the 
ice-bag, for the summer of 1936 will be 
full of dizzy headaches.” (Review of Re- 
views, March, 1935.) 


OR DICTATOR OF THE U. S.? 


“Once Mr. Long reaches the White 
House we shall, of course, be living under 
a dictatorship. Even if elected in a leg:l 
manner, he would begin to act the dict::- 
tor the moment he took the oath of office. 
If this sounds like an alarmist statement, 
I ask only that you remember the way the 
democratic processes have been flouted in 
Louisiana; the attempt to gag and muzzle 
the press; the fiasco of the legislature 
which passed forty-four laws in just about 
as many minutes; the use of the courts 
and civil authorities to break the long- 
shoremen’s strike; the way in which any 
citizen known to be opposed to Long may 
be deprived of the right to vote. Mr. 
Long, in his own little sphere, has power 
equal to that of Hitler’s. It is a power, 
I assure you, he is not reluctant to em- 
ploy. (Harpers, May, 1935,. Hamilton 
Basso.) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Navy The bulk of the United 

States Navy, including 
177 ships of the line, cruisers, destroyers, 
ete, and a force of 477 planes, spread 
out over a vast triangle the points of 
which are the Pacific Coast, the Aleutian 
islands, to the North, and the Hawaiian 
Islands, to the South, are working out 
‘or six weeks, until June 10, Fleet Prob- 
iem XVI. In the process practically every 
condition of war, except that of actual 
destruction and death, is being simulated, 
as well as every precaution. The fleets have 
been divided into several units and the 
problem is, roughly, the method of de- 
tense against an invading force, with Ad- 
miral Joseph Mason Reeves, aboard the 
flagship Pennsylvania, serving as chief 
umpire. 

In the attempt to allay the fears and 
soothe the resentment of the Japanese, 
who _have been protesting vigorously 
against the staging of the U. S. fleet 
“war” in the North Pacific, Admiral Frank 
B. Upham, Commander-in-Chief of the 
U. S. Asiatic Fleet, steamed into Tokyo 
from Shanghai, aboard the flapship Au- 


gusta, for a fortnight’s good-will visit. Ad- | 


miral Upham and his men will be feted, 
while similar courtesies will be extended, 
at Kobe, to Captain F. C. Martin, com- 
mander of Navy Destroyer Squadron 
Five. Nevertheless, the nature of Jap- 
anese feeling may be detected from the 
publication by the Navy ‘Office for nation- 
wide distribution of a pamphlet wherein 
it is stated that if other powers fail to 
recognize Japan’s “mission to maintain 
peace in the Orient” and insist upon in- 
terference in the Far East, “they may 
be said to be disobeying the will of 
Heaven.” It was announced from Wash- 
ington, in response to protests against the 
provocative location of the maneuvers, 
that at no time would the U. S. ships 
approach within 2000 miles of the Jap- 
anese mainland, staying strictly on our 
own side of the Pacific. 

From San Francisco, the forty ships of 
Admiral Harris Laning’s southern de- 
tachment steamed westward, while from 
Puget Sound, ships of the northern de- 
tachment, commanded by Vice Admiral 
J. Hepburn, made northwest for a desti- 
nation somewhere in the Aleutian Islands. 
These two detachments, together with the 
base force at San Pedro, it is supposed, 
will play the role of the defending forces 
against the “offensive” fleet. Aboard the 
Pennsylvania is Col. W. Krueger of the 
war plans division of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff, while accompanying 
Admiral Hepburn is Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam S. Pye, strategist of the war plans 
division of the Navy General Board. 

From the moment the ships left their 
ports war conditions were simulated. The 
ships cruised at night without lights, 
radios were silenced, turrets, broadsides 
and the anti-aircraft guns were con- 
stantly manned, lookouts were on duty, 
the boats took zigzag courses to avoid 
torpedo attacks, planes maintained a sky 
patrol, and destroyers screened the larger 
Ships, while paravanes were streamed 
from the bows to cut the cables of an- 
chored mines. Even correspondents’ re- 
ports were censored before they could be 


transmitted. 
President Roosevelt 


Canada is Commander-in- 


Chief of the army and navy. He re- 


called this sometimes forgotten fact to 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
whose collective knuckles he rapped in a 
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Map showing where the U. S. Fleet maneuvers are being held. The approximate 
western “boundary” can be marked by drawing an imaginary line from Honolulu 
north to Dutch Harbor. 


letter to the chairman, Congressman Mc- 
Swain. The censure was occasioned by 
the publication of secret testimony of 
army officers on the Wilcox Air Base 
Bill, which would establish a camouflaged 
base on the Canadian frontier and thus 
possibly threaten the friendly relations of 
two countries whose 3,000-mile frontier 
has been demilitarized for more than 100 
years. “It is necessary for me most re- 
spectfully to call to your attention and 
that of your committee,” wrote the Presi- 
dent, “the fact that if the testimony in 
executive session is printed in public 
documents in the same way as testimony 
in open session, I shall find it necessary 
as Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
navy to require that in the future such 
testimony be given only after approval 
by me.” The Canadian government, 
which had been feeling uncomfortable 
when the testimony was published, is re- 
ported feeling much better now. 

President Roosevelt has made it plain 
also that he is opposed to the nature of 
the testimony given by Brigadier Generals 
Charles E. Kilbourne (at the time as- 
sistant chief of staff in charge of war 
plans and now on duty in the Philip- 
pines) and F. M. Andrews, head of the 
New General Headquarters Air Force. 
In giving evidence on the bill, which plans 
to establish a chain of strategic air corps 
bases along the coasts and borders of the 
United States, General Kilbourne testi- 
fied that a “camouflaged” provision had 
been written into the measure to provide 
for what was termed an intermediate air 
base near the Canadian border, which 
would have the same purpose as the other 
bases. General Andrews had testified that 
even with Canada neutral in a_ war, 
enemies would have bases available in 
Newfoundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas and elsewhere and, 
therefore: “If the situation is sufficiently 
vital to require it, we must be prepared 
to seize these outlying bases to prevent 
their development by the enemy as bases 
of operations against us.” 

Secretary of War Dern, who concurred 
in the President’s note of censure, made it 
plain that his department was irritated at 
the House Committee’s failure to observe 
its assurance of secrecy of the officers’ 
testimony, which was given, according to 
a statement made by General Andrews, 
as an “abstract military study with no 
concrete political thought or reference.” 

In an answer to the President, Repre- 





sentative McSwain declared that Congress 
had a right to have full information from 
army and navy officers on matters per- 
taining to the national defense, but he 
assumed fyll responsibility for the pub- 
lication of this testimony which, he ad- 
mitted, should not have been made public. 
f- of .. loud in their denuncia- 

tion of the administra- 
tion program because, they argued, it 
has been obviously in favor of Big Busi- 
ness. They pointed to the fact that promi- 
nent in the formation of the whole N.R.A. 
plan was Henry I. Harriman, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
the leading business organization repre- 
sented in Washington. Recently, however, 
as the June deadline for N.R.A. drew 
near, and less than one week after the 
President insisted on passage of his re- 
form legislation program, came a set of 
resolutions from the Chamber of Com- 
merce opposing the New Deal policies. 
The A.A.A., the Banking Act, the utility 
holding company bill, old-age pensions, un- 
employment insurance, the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Bill—all of these met with the 
disapproval of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Roosevelt, at a press conference 
following the Chamber’s meeting, said that 
he did not believe that business organiza- 
tions always represented the majority 
view of their members; that he felt that 
most business and industrial leaders were 
supporting him; and that anyway, busi- 
ness organizations had a past record of 
opposition to needed social reforms. 

It is true that some of the country’s 
most able business men are behind the 
President. The 24 members of the Busi- 
ness Advisory and Planning Council of 
the Department of Commerce told him 
they were. Backing came, also, from or- 
ganized labor, when William Green and 
the A. F. of L. Jined up for a two-year 
extension of the N.R.A. Nevertheless, 
opponents of the administration feel that 
the Chamber of Commerce action has 
dealt a death-blow to N.R.A. The Re- 
publican Herald Tribune rejoiced edi- 
torially: “The collapse of N.R.A. is defi- 
nite, complete and final . . . the effort to 
plan all American industry from Wash- 
ington is dead beyond resurrection. If 
the President does not know this fact his 
friends should assure him of its truth.” 

Some observers, however, predict that 
the President will save the patient 
fore rigor mortis sets in. 


Left-wingers have been 





Statue of Evangeline, heroine 
of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow’s poem, at Grand Pre, 
Nova Scotia, in the land of 
the Acadians immortalized by 
the poet. It was designed by 
Philippe and Henri Hebert. 


Below: ‘The 


A memorial to D’Artagnan, immortal 

hero of adventure and romance, whose 

deeds were made famous by Alexander 

Dumas, noted French author. The statue 

stands at Auch, France, the work of 
Firmin Michelet. 


Luck of Roaring Camp,” a Bret Harte 


Memorial by Joseph Mora at the Bohemian Club, 


San Francisco, Cal. The Bohemian Club is a popular 


rendezvous for writers, artists, and musicians. 
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Storzes 


Statue of Peter Pan by Sir George Framp- 
ton, English sculptor. Formerly in Ken- 
sington Gardens, London, the statue now 
stands in the public square in Brussels. 


Photos by courtesy « 
Jorr News Servic 
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In Sculpture 


& aah Se 
Above—"The Little Mermaid,” based on Hans Christian 
Anderson’s story. It rests upon a rock at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The sculptor is Edward Erickson Billehugger. 
At right—Hiawatha and Minnehaha, a Minneapolis, 
Minn., statue based on the two characters in Longfel- 
low’s poem. It was designed by Jacob Fielde. 


Left—Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer as 
conceived by Fred- 
erick C. Hibbard. 


Right — Model for 

the Shakespeare 

Memorial, Philadel- 

phia, by A. Stirling 

Calder. Awarded 

the James McClees 
prize. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


. 

Jubilee Four hundred and fifty 

million Englishmen and 
subjects of the British Empire, from the 
Shetland Islands to Cape Town, from 
Labrador to the Yukon, from Khyber 
Pass to Tasmania, are celebrating : for 
eleven weeks, from 
May 6, the 25th 
year of the reign 
of King George V 
—the King’s Silver 
Jubilee. Not since 
Queen Victoria cel- 
ebrated her Dia- 
mond Jubilee, in 
1897, has London, 
the center of the 
Jubilee festivities, 
seen such splendor, 
such pageantry, 
such crowds, and 
lighting effects, 

King George 
ascended the throne 
May 6, 1910, and 
May 6, 1935, was 
the date for the 
opening of the Ju- 
bilee, the feature = 
of which was the al 
magnificent pro- 
cession to the 
thanksgiving _ ser- 
vice in St. ‘Paul’s 
Cathedral, where 
the 4,000 guests constituted a Who’s Who 
of the British Empire, in all their jewels, 
their decorations and their uniforms. For 
5,000 additional guests an. afternoon ser- 
vice was held the same day. 

Along the line of march from the pal- 
ace to the cathedral, no less than 14,000 
troops and 12,000 police were on guard, 
not to mention contingents of lifeguards, 
cavalry and horse artillery, while from 
window seats and other perches crowds 
estimated in millions saw the King and 
Queen passing in their state landau. Some 
of the spectators paid as high as $250 for 
a seat overlooking the procession. Stands 
were put up at almost every corner and 
churches along the line of march were so 
thickly covered with scaffolding to pro- 
vide support for sight-seers that the 
building structures could hardly be de- 
tected beneath the woodwork. 

Britain, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland— 
especially Ulster—celebrated the day with 
fireworks and bonfires, of which there 
were almost 2,000 throughout the Isles. 
Floodlighting which cost $1,000,000 turned 
London’s night into brightest day, the 
chief objects of illumination being the 
palaces, and 68 government and munici- 
pal edifices, about 150 places in all. 
Throughout London there was dancing in 
the streets. 

Only the Communists and the Irish 
failed to participate, the Gaelic Athletic 
Association, for example, warning that 
any member taking part will be suspended. 


Germany One of the things 
the defeated Ger- 
many of 1918 promised the victorious 
Allies in the Versailles Treaty was that 
she would not build any more submarines. 
The other day the “new” Germany of 
1935 let it be known that twelve 250-ton 
submarines are being assembled at a port 
somewhere on the Baltic Coast. Orders 
for construction had been given six months 
ago, long before the scope of German re- 
armament, on land and in the air, had 
been made known. 


Theusande of shields of varying designs are now being sulin 
tured and distributed in England in connection with the King’s 
Silver Jubilee celebration. 


However the British may regard Ger- 
many’s reintroduction of military con- 
scription and the increase in her air forces, 
they look upon the German “building of 
submarines as a definite threat against 
their own nation. Many Englishmen re- 


RE 





member that during the German sub- 
marine campaign of 1917, England was 
under a state of economic blockade and 
on the verge of actual hunger. The sub- 
marine campaign then was looked upon as 
one of the worst forms of German 
“Schrecklichkeit.” The fact that Germany 
has been building submarines for the past 
six months is regarded as another example 
of Germany duplicity. Some of the En- 
glish statesmen are particularly exasper- 
ated against Germany since the announce- 
ment of the submarine-building was made 
just before Germany was to send a group 
of her representatives to take up with 
London a demand for a navy 35 percent 
the size of Britain’s. It is known also 
that the Germans have reopened their 
naval school at Kiel, and it is charged 
that they are fortifying the little island of 
Sylt in the North Sea more strongly than 
they had ever fortified the island of 
Heligoland. 

What is England going to do about it? 
There appears to be confusion in its coun- 
sels. The Cabinet is not of one mind. 




















Los Angeles Daily News 
Papa’s got to humor him! 


There are friends of Germany in the 
House of Lords who contend that since 
the Allies did not keep their pledge to 
disarm, then Germany has been released 
from the obligation to do so. The English- 
German naval conference has been post- 
poned until Reichsfuehrer Hitler has time 
to make another important announcement 
on policy. Prime Minister MacDonald 
stated that Great Britain’s contingent of 
home defense planes would be maintained 
in step with Germany’s aerial forces. In 
Berlin, at a luncheon to foreign corre- 
spondents, Air Minister Goering _ indi- 
cated, with a merry laugh, that Germany 
was building planes at a terrific rate. 
No official pronouncement has come out 
of Whitehall on the manner in which En- 
gland will meet the new submarine peril. 
France and Italy feel, however, that the 
twelve new submarines will be a more 
potent factor in keeping Britain in line 
against Germany than anything else Hit- 
ler’s government could have done. 


Philippines ovvesition. 

the new Philip- 
pine Constitution has taken the form of 
armed battle, with about 65 slain in two 
engagements between adherents of the 
Sakdal Society, foes of the new charter 
of government, and the Constabulary. The 
fighting flared up several days before the 
scheduled plebiscite, the outcome of which 
will determine whether or not the Fil- 
ipinos accept their new status. Previously, 
seven members of the Society had been 
arrested and charged with sedition on the 
ground that they had plotted to assassi- 
nate Manuel Quezon, president of the In- 
sular Senate and foremost candidate for 
the Presidency. The Sakdalistas had told 
Acting Governor General Hayden that 
they had been threatened with sedition 
charges if they dared vote against rati- 
fication of the Constitution. The center 
of the fighting is in Laguna Province, 
south of Manila. At Cabuyao, in that 
province, at least sixty fell, with the Sak- 
dalistas entrenched behind a wall of the 
town plaza. They were finally dislodged. 
A minor engagement was fought at Santa 
Rosa, near by. 


o 

France-Russta i: 

co-Rus- 
sian pact of mutual assistance has finalls 
been signed but it isn’t the pact it set 
out to be, and France, if not Russia, is 
a little less than enthusiastic about it. The 
treaty remains in effect for five years and 
if not denounced at the termination of 
the fourth continues in effect indefinitely. 

The first clause provides for consulta- 
tion in the event of danger of .aggression 
against either nation; the second, for im- 
mediate aid in the event of “unprovoked 
aggression”; the third, for “aid and 
assistance” in case of unprovoked aggres- 
sion by a country which, in so doing, vio- 
lates its pledges to the League Covenant: 
and the fourth clause provides that this 
pact does not in any way restrict the duty 
of the League or of the signers as League 
members. 

The phrasing of the pact subordinates 
it to France’s obligations under the Lo- 
carno treaty, and leaves open the door for 
Germany to enter and make it a three- 
party treaty. The disposition in Paris, at 
least, is to praise M. Laval, Foreign Min- 
ister, for caution in protecting France 
against being led into dangerous adven- 
tures. 
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Peace Poll” ®,%,;e=: 

est private 
referendum on war and peace ever con- 
ducted, nearly seven million men and 
women in England have cast their votes, 
the overwhelming. majority in favor of 
disarmament. The League of Nations 
Union, under whose direction the poll is 
being conducted, expects that at least an- 
other three million will cast their votes 
by the time the referendum comes to a 
close, on June 27, The canvass is being 
restricted to registered English voters, of 
whom there are 29,000,000. 

Of the 6,815,537 who already have voted, 
6,616,318, or 97.1 percent voted for ad- 
herence to the League of Nations; 92.5 
percent for general disarmament; 85 per- 
cent for abolition of military planes; 93 
percent for the abolition of the private 
manufacture of arms; 94 percent for col- 
lective security by economic action, and 
74.1 percent for collective security by 
military measures, if necessary. 

Viscount . Cecil of Chelwood, the 71- 
year-old peace advocate who is the chief 
sponsor of the nation-wide peace poll, be- 
spoke one of the chief decisions of the 
majority (the abolition of the private 
manufacture of arms) when he appeared 
as the first witness before the royal com- 
mission of inquiry into the private manu- 
facture of armaments. This inquiry 
which has just begun in London, was obvi- 
ously inspired by the U. S. Senate in- 
quiry on munitions. Viscount Cecil de- 
scribed the extent of the organization of 
armament makers, their alliances for price 
control, and their control of the press 
through purchase. 

After 


Czechoslovakia st. 


been kicked and beaten into bleeding un- 
consciousness, a refugee from Germany, 
Joseph Lampersberger, was dragged 
across the frontier at Eisenstein, Czecho- 
slovakia, by four armed men who sprang 
from a Bavarian train which, the victim 
expected, would bring relatives. A _ uni- 
formed Bavarian gendarme with drawn 
revolver prevented anyone from coming 
to the assistance of the attacked refugee, 
and a Czech border guard who sought to 
help Lampersberger was badly beaten. 

In the case of Berthold Jakob, refugee 
journalist who had been kidnapped from 
his retreat in Switzerland, Germany con- 
tended that Jakob had crossed the border 
willingly and that no German official had 
taken part in the procedure. Switzerland, 
which presents evidence to the contrary, 
has announced its intention of taking the 
case of Jakob before the World Court. 
In the case of Lampersberger, a large 
crowd saw that the victim was dragged 
across the frontier and that at least one 
uniformed German official took part in 
the abduction. Czechoslovakia has sent 
a diplomatic protest to Berlin. 








News on the Screen 


The third release of the March of Time 
(April) is the best one yet. All four of 
the subjects dealt with have been selected 
with an eye to their dramatic as well as 
their news qualities and the assembling 
has been so adroit that a real feeling of 
actuality is created. (As, for instance, in 
the last portion of the film showing the 
thrilling flight of the Clipper Ship from 
Alameda to China). The best of the 
four, however, is the episode about the 
recent activities of munitions makers, the 
Case in point being the secret meeting of 
the “railmakers” at Cannes, and Senator 
Nye’s frank discussion of the real meaning 
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of the foregathering of these “merchants 
of death.” 





Reprinted by Special Permission of the Bell Syndicate Inc 


Seriously... you can get a job 
easier if you can type... and 


you can make 


good quicker, 


all the way up the ladder. 


Ask about these splendid new Corona 
Silents ... standard key-board, all 
improvements, the very last word in 
portable typewriters. Other models at 
descending prices. Teach yourself to 
type, and take the first step up. 
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Hitting a top speed of 110% miles an hour over a one-mile run, the light-weight 
stream-lined New York, New Haven & Hartford train, the Comet, made a trial inspec- 
tion run from New Haven, Conn., to Boston, Mass., a distance of 156.8 miles, covered 


in 143 minutes at an average speed of 65.8 miles per hour. 


Between Providence and 


Boston, over which the train will begin regular service June 5, the schedule was cut 


nine minutes, to 32.35 minutes. 


The Comet was designed and built by the Goodyear 


Zeppelin Company, at Akron, at a cost of $250,000, the money being advanced by the 
Railroad Division of the Public Works Administration. 


OREGON 


Valuable records were destroyed and 
damaged in the fire which swept through 
the Oregon State Capitol, at Salem, and 
smoldered several days after the main 
conflagration had been brought under 
control. The chief loss was in the State 
Forestry Department, in which the com- 
plete record of more than 30,000 owner- 
ships and legal descriptions of forest 
lands went up in smoke. Income tax data 
was likewise damaged, as were papers 
also in the State Police Department and 
the Liquor Commission. A million dollars 
worth of bonds and securities in the State 
Treasurer's vault were saved from 
damage. 


ARIZONA 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld unanimously the objection of 
the state of Arizona to the building of 
the Parker Dam on the Colorado River, 
part of the Boulder Dam project. The 
Court’s decision was based on the ground 
that dams across navigable rivers could 
not be built except with the consent of 
Congress and Congress had not specifically 
authorized the construction of Parker 
Dam. Arizona, whose Governor Moeur 
had sent militia to prevent the construc- 
tion of the dam some months ago, ob- 
jected on the ground that the allotment 
of water rights was unfair and that the 
project was for the benefit chiefly of 
the Southern California metropolitan 
water district. 

Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, is in Washington conferring with 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
on the next step. 


RELIEF 

Illinois is the only state scheduled to 
receive no Federal relief allotments be- 
cause of the refusal of the state legisla- 
ture to appropriate its “fair share” for 
alleviating distress. Pennsylvania and 
Missouri were restored to the list after 


their legislatures had voted relief funds_ 


for May. 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 


ministrator, had insisted that Pennsyl- 
vania pass a $5,000,000 monthly appro- 
priation in order to qualify for Federal 
funds, but accepted $3,000,000, provided 
that the state’s appropriations for the 
year for the purposes of relief would 
reach a _ $5,000,000 monthly average. 
States in which the government has taken 
over the administration of relief—Louis- 
iana, Georgia and Ohio—received higher 
allotments for May than they had in 
April. The total granted by Mr. Hopkins 
to the states was $81,983,125. 


Deaths of the Week 


Alfred Irenee du Pont, 59, captain of 
industry and former head of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Company, which he 
is credited with having organized on mod- 
ern lines before his retirement in 1916. 
. . . Gen. Charles A. Desaussure, 88, for- 
mer Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Confederate Veterans. ... Jessie Willcox 
Smith, artist and illustrator of children’s 
books. - M. Clyde Kelly, 51, for 
twenty years a member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, and known as “father of 
the air mail.” . .. Henry Neville, Lord 
Gladstone, 83, third son of the Victorian 
statesman, William Ewart Gladstone. . 
James F. Martin, 69, postmaster of Santa 
Claus, Ind., who for the three decades 
represented Santa Claus to thousands of 
children. . . . Dr. David B. Corson, 71, 
superintendent of Newark, N. J., schools 
-_ widely known as a progressive edu- 
cator. 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Adopted conference report on Interior De- 
partment Bill, allowing under-secretary to Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior... 


SENATE 


Finally ended the filibuster against the 
Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill, to take 
up the bonus for veterans. Vinson bill amended 
to include a direct appropriation of $2,263,- 
545,684 for immediate cash payments, thus 
uniting. most of the bonus advocates behind it, 
as against the Patman and Harrison measures. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
COMMONER 


For the first time in its history, a plain 
Mister, and not a peer, has been appointed 
Governor General of Canada, succeeding 
the ninth Earl of 
Bessborough. He is 
John Buchan, one 
of the most bril- 
liant, industrious 
and many - sided 
Scotsmen who has 
ever been called up- 
on to serve the Brit- 
ish crown. He com- 
bines in himself the 
professions and ac- 
tivities of historian, 
biographer, novelist, 
playwright, journalist, 
newspaperman. 





Parliamentarian, 
Almost sixty years of 
age, he does more in his spare time than 


most men do in their full time. He is a 
lawyer by profession, a business man in 
the publishing field, and bas achieved both 
wealth and popularity through his more 
than fifty volumes of fiction and history. 
For fun, he rides to hounds, fishes, hunts 
and climbs mountains. He has been in 
the service of the King before, having 
been Lord High Commissioner to the 
Church of Scotland, during which time 
he lived in royal state at Holyrood Palace. 
During the latter part of the war, after 
having served at the front as correspon- 
dent for the London Times, he was Direc- 
tor of Information and_ subsequently 
wrote the important source book known 
as John Buchan’s History of the Great 
War. More recently, in connection with 
George V’s Jubilee, he prepared a his- 
tory of the reign, just issued under the 
title of The People’s King. 

Early in his college years Buchan 
showed he would go far. At Oxford, he 
won the Stanhope Historical Prize and 
the Newdigate prize for English verse; 
also he took first class honors in history 
and philosophy, and was president of the 
Union, the debating society from which 
England has chosen many of its leaders. 

Some time ago he wrote: “I regard 
business as my profession, writing as my 
amusement, and it looks as if some kind 
of politics was going to be my duty. | 
have three ambitions: to write a full life 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee; to make the best 
literature accessible to the poorest purse, 
and in any language; and to do a little 
to help bring about the full understand- 
ing of America and the British Empire.” 

The appointment of Buchan is taken as 
an indication of a swing from the Con- 
servative Party at the next Canadian elec- 
tion, for the present Premier, Richard B. 
Bennett, favored the appointment of one 
of the King’s sons as the next Governor- 
General. 


CRUSADER 


Edward Prentiss Costigan is, techni- 
cally, a Democrat, but there are few in 
Washington who do not know that he sits 
on the left, Pro- 
gressive, side of the 
Senate. The _ labor 


movement, liberal 
principles, measures 
which carry for- 


ward the never-ceas- 
ing effort to enact 
justice — these are 
the things that have 
first claim on his 
vote and his voice. 
A man of unbending 
integrity, he has 
not been known to compromise on any 
issue affecting human rights. A man 
of means and a Harvard alumnus, he is 
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always on the side of social legislation. 

His present crusade is to make lynch- 
ing a federal offense. His brother-Demo- 
crats from the Southland detest the Cos- 
tigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill more than 
any other legislation that has come up ‘in 
Congress in years. 

Several years ago Senator Costigan 
helped to organize the Honest Election 
League of Denver. Long before na- 
tional Prohibition, he was a legal repre- 
sentative of the Anti-Saloon League. In 
1914 he represented the United Mine 
Workers of America in the Congressional 
investigation of the Colorado coal strike, 
and was attorney for the defendants in 
the murder trials growing out of the 
strike. For eleven years (1917-28) he 
seryed as a member of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, and in 1931, after his first 
state-wide victory at the polls, he went 
to the Senate. 








Father Coughlin 


(Concluded from page 15) 
FASCIST? 


“The true American Fascists disavow 
any Mussolini-Hitler leanings. They col- 
lect no dues except the voluntary offer- 
ings of the faithful. They sell no shirts. 
They have no passwords. They do not 
march, They carefully avoid the suspicion 
of Fascism even in their corporate name. 
Yet they are tremendously powerful. 
Their number is rapidly approximating 
ten million. They are known as the Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice. Their 
leader is Father Charles E. Coughlin of 
Royal Oak, Michigan. Their professed 
purposes are very similar to the early pro- 
grams of Mussolini and Hitler. Unless 
checked, their development promises to be 
much like the growth of European Fas- 
cism. They threaten the same dangers to 
America that now beset Italy and Ger- 
many.” (Forum, April, 1935.) 


“. ,. there is between the Coughlin pro- 
gram and the official program with which 
Hitler launched his Nazis a parallelism so 
exact as to be startling. Common to both 
are planks for religious liberty, for con- 
scription of wealth in war, for nationaliza- 
tion of resources, for sharing profits with 
workers, for guaranteeing a living wage, 
for strict government regulation of indus- 
try, for old-age pensions and against ‘in- 
terest slavery.’ Both, nevertheless, pro- 
claim the maintenance of private property 
and the profit system. Both are intran- 
sigeantly nationalist. 

“Coughlinism thus presents the same 
extraordinary melange of Marxian catch- 
words and capitalist dogma as did Hitler- 
ism during its rise to power. The chief 
difference between the two lies in the fact 
that where Hitler found his escape from 
the impossible contradictions here in- 
volved by appealing to race prejudice, 
Coughlin’s recourse is in appealing to the 
prejudice against bankers.” (N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune, Apr. 27, 1935.) 


“For fascism is the reorganization of 
society by undemocratic means to main- 
tain the capitalist system. It is a move- 
ment, first of all, of passion and prejudice, 
growing out of the despair of disillusioned 
impoverished people. It then is the coali- 
tion between the demagogues, who have 
whipped up the passion, and big business, 
which goes into it on the defensive. And 
finally it is the attempt to solve the social 
conflict, which democracy had failed to 
resolve, through the technique of dictator- 
ship. Long and Coughlin already lead 
movements of passion and prejudice, 
without for a moment transcending the 
confines of capitalism.” (The Nation, 
March 20, 1935, Raymond Gram Swing.) 
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O you enjoy reading about new Inventions, the latest Scientific Dis- 

coveries, the amazing Engineering Feats, the progress being made in 
Aviation—Radio—Electricity—Chemistry—Physics—Photography, etc? 
If you do, you need POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE. 


This big 200-page magazine brings you craft—woodworking, metal working, 
each month the latest wonders from all model making, leathercraft, copper work, 
over the world. There are special de- Welding, electroplating, painting, etc. 

partments for the home craftsman and The radio enthusiast has a large section 
practical shopman. There are articles _ filled with news and helpful information 


. hin Saal . - toywe ON construction and maintenance of 
telling ho uild furniture, boats, toys both transmitting and receiving sets. 


and novelties; how to do concrete work; It’s the leading magazine in the field of 
how to make model yachts, model air- gcience and invention. Thousands of 
planes, model locomotives, ship models; students now use POPULAR ME- 
how to use and care for tools; auto repairs CHANICS in their class-room work. 
etc. In fact, these articles cover every Examine a copy today. 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
200 East Ontario St., Chicago 






















A FEW FEATURES IN 
THE MAY ISSUE 


—Now on Sale 
@ Demons of the Dirt Track 
@ Tips on Bait Casting 
@ Training Young Sea Dogs 
@ Mile-a-Minute Water Thrills 
@ How to Tell Fake Stamps 
@ Keeping Your Car Fit 
@ High Speed Changes in Flying 
@One-Tube Belt Radio Re- 

ceiver for Pedestrians 


@ Speedy Kayak 

@An Electric Weather Vane 
3 Ch 4 , Exper 5 + 

@ and scores of other fascinat- 


ing articles illustrated with 
over 400 pictures. 
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DESIGNING fT 


distinct 


three 
processes in the making of a 


HERE are 


design. First comes the idea, 

the creative part. The general 
plan is next, the engineering part. 
Last is the final adjustment of the art 
elements in an effective harmony ; this 
is really more a matter of discrimina- 
tion than creation. 

Most students pay too little atten- 
tion to the second step—the engi- 
neering aspect of designing. One 
must be something of an engineer to 
be a successful designer. Invention, 
the very heart of design, is more a 
matter of cold calculation than of in- 
spiration. This is true whether or 
not the pattern happens to be based 
on a geometric structure. The cover 
of this number of Scholastic will 
serve as an illustration. 

Ideas come in various ways. Often 
they are suggested by pictorial ma- 
terial one happens to have. The four 
interesting pictures of hands, show- 
ing methods of holding the ball in 
pitching different curves, were lent 
me by Scholastic’s Sports Editor, to 
whom I had appealed for photo- 
graphic aid in the preparation of this 
cover. I had intended using merely 
the figure of a baseball player, but 
these hand pictures immediately sug- 
gested something more interesting as 
well as instructive. 

Well, there was the idea, a player 
and the four hands. The next prob- 
lem was how to arrange these sub- 
ject elements in the cover area and 
what accessories or decorative ele- 
ments ought to be added. This was 
an engineering problem first of all, 
one that called for resourcefulness. 
What were the possibilities, the me- 
chanical possibilities? The accom- 
panying sketches show a series of 
experiments which answer the ques- 
tion in part. 

It will be noted that all of them 
are based on the idea of the baseball 
diamond. That seemed to offer a 
ready means of connecting the four 
photographs and of tying them to the 
figure. It also promised to be an ef- 
fective background for the figure. 

After deciding to use the diamond 
there were four definite subject ele- 
ments: 1, the player; 2, the hands; 3, 
the diamond, and 4, the background 
spaces around the diamond. What 
possibilities were offered in the ar- 
rangement of these elements? A 
purely mechanical matter. Suppose 
we make an analysis of our problem, 


An Engineering Problem 


a procedure strongly recommended to 
students who would develop their en- 
gineering skill. 


1. The Diamond. 

Should it be black, white, gray. 
or in color? 

What about size? Should it en- 
tirely fill the cover space or should 
it be smaller to allow for back- 
ground all around? 

Should the base lines be indi- 
cated between bases? If so, how 
wide should the path be? 


2. The Pitcher. 

Whether he should be light or 
dark depends upon the diamond 
treatment. Should he be in color? 

Experiment with size. Is it better 
to have him touch the base lines and 
squares in order to tie him into the 
design? 


3. The Hands. 

Since we start with photographs 
cropped as shown in the design, we 
have little choice as to their shape. 
They could be octagonal. They 
would have to be cropped too much 
to make them round. 

Should the hands be placed on 
bases or are there other positions 
as good or better? Must they be 
geometrically placed or could they 
be spotted irregularly? 

Experiment with size. Should 
the photographs have _ borders 
around them? Should they be con- 
nected by base lines? 


4. Background Around Diamond. 
There are at least a thousand 
ways of treating background so we 
need not try to enumerate. A few 
trials are shown in the sketches. 


Such a written analysis is a great 
help in developing one’s “originality,” 
originality often being not originality 
at all, merely thoroughness in study- 
ing the mechanical possibilities of the 
particular situation. 

After the structural or engineering 
problem has gone through a series of 
experiments and a general plan has 
been accepted, one brings his artistic 
discrimination into play. Proportion, 
shapes, values and color must be ad- 
justed by the sensitive eye of the art- 
ist. The black must be right in area, 
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THE COVER 


| By Ernest W. Watson 


SCHOLASTIC’S ART EDITOR 


peither overpowering the other ele- 
ments nor subordinating itself. There 
ought to be enough color to make the 
cover lively, but too much may cheap- 
eit. The exact placing of the figure 
in the diamond is important. 

It would be a splendid exercise to 
redesign this Scholastic cover, using 
the same elements in an arrangement 
of your own. The photographs of 
hands can be cut out to be pasted on 
your own drawing, or if you wish 
them larger or smaller you can sug- 
gest them with your brush and wash. 
Similarly the pitcher can be cut out 
and used or enlarged if desired. Per- 
haps you can make a more effective 
design than the one actually used. 
Remember that there are hundreds of 
ways of putting these elements to- 
gether. 

The rough diagrams on these two 
pages were not made as preliminary 
sketches for the cover. They were 
especially prepared for this article to 
indicate possible ways of arranging 
the design elements. Beyond that 
they have little value, since they show 
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no color nor suggest values, neither 
are they well enough drawn. Pre- 
liminary sketches ought to be quite 
carefully rendered if they are to be 
of much help to the student. 

As a matter of fact, artists often 
omit preliminary sketches altogether. 
That does not mean failure to study 
their problem. Experience endows 
them with such powers of visualiza- 
tion that they can make scores of men- 
tal experiments while the student is 
laboriously rendering a single one. 

The cover designer whose work is 
going on the printing press has still 
other problems of a practical nature. 
These have to do with the limitations 
of plate making and rapid printing. 
On Scholastic covers for example, 
colors must not overlap. This is be- 
cause the second color is printed 
before the first has had time to dry. 
This limitation (one of several) pre- 
vents us from doing many things we 
would like to do. So it is with nearly 
all art work which is intended for the 
printed page. A study of the photo- 
mechanical process is essential. 
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Background experiments. The gray areas would be in color 
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ROYAL PORTABLE 
with TOUCH CONTROL 


Nothing like it on the market. The key tension is 
instantly, visibly —— to everyone’s individual 
finger pressure! any other exclusive improve- 
ments. Try the New Royal Portable. Even if you 
have never typed pe can use it immediately, and 
without training. Tf not pleased, it 

may be returned without question. 


Lowest Prices—Monthly Terms 
Unusual new sales plan places 
amazing convenience of the New 
Royal Portable easily within reach 
of every reader of this magazine. TOUCH CONTROL 
Use coupon for full information. - « . Most revo- 


Higher School Marks! 
Type your home-work on a Royal 
Portable. This is the advice of 
leading educators. Turn in neat, 
legible essays and reports! Not 
only will this improve your des 
— it will prepare you for the future 
ae when you enter college 

or seek a busifiess position! FINGER C 
KEYS . . . Scien- 


This is Your Opportunity! tifically designed 


Sign and mail the coupon below. to minimize eye- 
Do it at once! No obligation. The Strain. 


lutionary im- 
provement ever 
presented. 


New Royal Portable is made and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of 


FREE! Typing | typewriters ex- 
c eclusively. 
OUrse ... Smooth, rhyth- 
Carrying case} mic action of an PROTECTED for 
included office-sized ma- lifetime i 
chine. Try it! dust and dirt. 
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TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the ninth of a series of ten formal dives which are being illustrated 
in Scholastic with explanatory note. 


No. 9 4 
Backward 1) 
Somersault 


One of the most dif- 
ficult of dives is the Back- 
ward 1% Somersault. It 
is one of the optional 
group in both boys’ and 
girls’ interscholastic and 
intercollegiate competi- 
tion. Its degree of dif- 
ficulty is rated as high 
as that for the Backward 
Double Somersault and 
the Cut-away Double 
Somersault. Their rating 
in the table of difficulty 
is, from the one-meter 
board, in both male and 
female classifications, 2.2 
when performed with 
pike. and 2.0 when per- 
formed with tuck. They 
may also be performed 
with body straight, but 
only off the three-meter 
board. 
In performing the 
Backward 1% Somer- 
sault the somersaults 
should be completed well 
above the board, whether tuck, pike or 
straight body is used in somersaulting. 
In the tuck style, as illustrated here, the 
diver should avoid arching his body too 
much in coming out of the tuck, as it will 
cause him to go over and prevent a clean- 
cut, minimum-splash entry. The entry is 
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the same as in the plain Back Dive. Com- 
mon failings are: leaning back too much 
when springing the board; failure to time 
the spring properly in order to get the 
maximum height; neglecting to keep the 
knees straight, toes pointed and arms in 
line with the body when entering the water. 


SCHOLASTIC 





Last Call 


The contest for student reviews of We 
Are the Builders of a New World (Asso- 
ciation Press) announced in the March 30 
Scholastic closes May 31. First prize is 
$50, second prize is $20, and there are six 
prizes of $5 each. The next 22 prizes are 
a copy of the book. Send your reviews to 
New World Contest, Room 711, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

Edited by Harry H. Moore, the book in- 


cludes articles by James Truslow Adams, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Walter Lippmann 
and Sir Philip Gibbs. It has been praised 
by such authorities as Charles A. Beard, 
Glenn Frank, and Henry A. Wallace. The 
contest is made possible by a gift from a 
nationally known merchant (who wishes 
to be anonymous). He has taken this 
means to bring the book to the attention 
of American high school students. Any 
high school or preparatory school student 
not over 19 may enter the contest. 











HAVE YOU THE ENDURANCE TO WIN? 


Gain Pep and Strength- Improve Nutrition 








By drinking this delicious food-drink... 


, need plenty of endurance for indoor track—plenty of pep and 
strength to win the races you run. Archie Hahn of the U 

Virginia is a track coach who recommends Cocomalt. For Cocomalt in 
milk improves nutrition—helps athletes gain strength and endurance. 


Cocomalt has a delicious chocolate flavor. And when mixed with milk 





Cocomalt is accepted by 
the Committee on Foods 
of the American Meii- 
cal atio I’re- 
pared by an exclusive 
process under scientific 
control, Cocomalt is com- 
posed of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, bar- 
ley malt extract, flavor- 

and added Sun- 
shine Vitamin D (irradi- 
ated ergosterol). 
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as directed, it adds 70% more food-energy to the milk. Cocomalt also has 
a rich content of food-calcium, food-phosphorus and Sunshine Vitamin D 
for building strong bones and sound teeth. 

Cocomalt is sold in grocery, drug and department stores in }4-Ib., 1-Ib. rae! 
airtight cans—also in the economical 5-lb. hospital size can. — I oe 


M 
THRILLS AND ADVENTURES weal 
Listen in to ‘‘Buck Rogers in the 25th Cen- ocomea It bed 1 
tury.”’ Hear what may happen 500 years from 
now. Four times a week—see your local news- 
papers for stations. Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 

(Mixed according to label directions) 
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ROUND TABLE 


Here Lived Walt Whitman 


A dusty, cool sitting room. 
A sunbeam filtering through a curtained 
window. 
Here, hanging on the wall, a haversack, 
Memory of war time. 
The mantel, invested with relics of bygone 
days, 
A stuffed parrot, sea 
model, 
Pictures: Bryant, Emerson, Tennyson, 
Lovers of his ribaldry, lustiness, frankness 
And Lincoln, Whitman loved him so! 
Scrubbed floors, once strewed with 
manuscripts 
precious 
diamonds. 
Here his Stetson, broad of brim, worn 
well 
And his favorite volume of Epictetus. 
A rocking chair, pillar of repose, and 
on it 
A dictionary, well thumbed, tattered. 
His very spirit pervades and is interwoven 
with the air. 
Here lived Walt Whitman. 
Alexander Brooks, 16, 
Camden (N. J.) H. 8. 


Note: This poem is written about Walt 
Whitman’s home in Camden. 

When Dust Gets in Your Eyes 
I AM looking out of the window across 


shells, a _ ship’s 


More than black faceted 


the prairie land of the Southwest. It 

is barren and drouth-stricken. Many 
months have passed since we’ve had a 
“soaking” rainfall. Rolling brown clouds 
of dust on the northern horizon catch my 
eye, and my thoughts are drawn to the 
severity of the oncoming storm. How 
warm and still it has become. Not a 
leaf moves. I watch fascinated. 

As the wind approaches, it tears up 
the soft plowed soil, whipping it with 
lashing fury across the plains; churning 
it into a fine powdered dust. On it comes, 
soon forming a huge wall above which I 
still see sunny skies. 

There goes Mr. Smith rushing his car 
to the nearest garage. He’s remembering 
that battery of his which was burned out 
by the last dust storm. Mrs. Clark runs 
out to gather her washing off the line. 
Here and there window shades are quickly 
drawn and children scurry to the nearest 
shelter. It becomes darker. ; 

Dirt is now sifting in through every 
conceivable crevice and it is hard to 
breathe. Outside it has blanketed every 
building, tree, and piece of machinery with 
a thick gray cloak. Cattle, horses and 
sheep shrink from the suffocating menace 
and huddle together in fence corners for 
protection. Their hides fill with the 
smudge, their nostrils clog with dirt, and 
the scattered blades of grass, their only 
food, are peppered with a distasteful 
layer of grime. How thankful I ani for 
shelter. Tomorrow’s paper will tell of 
some unfortunate man or child who was 
caught in the clutches of this black giant. 

I feel my way across the room and turn 
on the light, but it is dim and I am sur- 
rounded by a solid fog of dust. Every 
deep breath brings a congh. It chokes 
me, stifles me; I feel it grit between my 
teeth. It clogs my windpipe and lungs but 
I must go on breathing. 

My eyes are heavily filled. Knowing not 
what else to do, I turn to the dirt-covered 
bed with a handkerchief tied around my 
nose and mouth to strain the dirt from the 
air. I wonder if I shall ever, ever, 
Sleep. ... 

—Bertha Louise Wolfkill, 

Holcomb (Kansas) Consolidated H. 8. 


To Justice Holmes 


I tremble now in humble shame 
To write a quiet line to you, 
Who bear a famous poet’s name, 
Beloved by everyone he knew. 


No use repeating all you've done; 
You’ve led an eager world along 

As would a father lead his son 

To point the way of right and wrong. 


You left the bench of mortal men 
To seek a higher court above; 
Black-robed you sit serene again, 
Conferring justice there with love. 
—Elizabeth Parkinson, 
Ogden (Utah) H. S., 
W. R. Thornley, Teacher. 








Mr. Elliot’s Crazy Notion 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Cur or Pouice: Just say you won't 
run it, and we'll consider the whole mat- 
ter closed. We won't arrest you. We 
won’t say another word about the whole 
affair. 

Mr. Exxiot: Maybe you won't, Chief, but 
I will. All you people are convinced that 
I'm crazy. Well, just this once it so hap- 
pens that I’m the only sane man here, and 
the rest of you are insane—pig-headed, 
stubborn, short-sighted, all of you. I don’t 
mind being arrested. I don’t mind paying 
six shillings for my fun. I’ve brought the 
first automobile into Scotland, and that’s 
satisfaction enough for me. I don’t care 
whether I ever run the machine again. 
But a day will come when the streets of 
Kelso will swarm with motor cars. A new 
industry will spring up. Men will travel 
long distances without stopping to change 
horses. The motor will take the place of 
the horse altogether. And when that day 
comes, I'll be proud to say— 

Cuter or Porice: You’re under arrest, 
Sir. 

Mr. Ex.ior: All right. I’m ready to go. 

InpigNant Lavy: Too bad! Well, that’s 
what people get for having crazy no- 
tions! 

Announcer: Mr. Elliot paid his six 
shillings fine and went home to wait for 
the day when the streets of Kelso would 
swarm with automobiles. He dreamed of 
quieter motors, smoother motions, long, 
graceful bodies in brilliant colors, horns 
that would sound musically on the summer 
night. And it was not long before his 
dream was realized. In 1903 the ridicu- 
lous motor laws of 1865 were repealed, a 
new industry sprang up throughout the 
civilized world, and people traveled the 
lowlands and highlands of Scotland with- 
out stopping to change horses on the 
way. Yes, it is hard for us to appreciate 
Mr. Elliot’s troubles. Father’s announce- 
ment that he means to buy a new motor 
car is a sign for general family rejoicing 
these days. And it is difficult to believe 
that only forty years ago an automobile 
driver was allowed to travel four miles 
at the most and had to hire a red flag 
bearer to run before his car. Times 
change, and men like Mr. Elliot are the 
fellows to whom we owe our thanks for 
the changes. 

This play was presented through the 
courtesy of Scholastic, The National High 
School Weekly. 


Copyrighted, 1935, by Scholastic Cor- 
poration, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. All right reserved. 
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DUNLOP orrers 
FREE TENNIS HINTS 
BY VINNIE RICHARDS 


Let Vincent RicHarps, 

former World's Professional 

Champion, improve your 

game ! You'll see all the important strokes of 
tennis illustrated with motion picture “‘stills 
of Vinnie Richards in action, all completely 
explained in his new free booklet ntains 
close-ups of proper grips and court measure- 
ments. A brand new chapter on * ‘Court Tac- 
tics”. Get this FR EE offer! Fill out the cou- 
pon now! Try the new 1935 Dunlop ball with 
better off-the-racket control and 3 extra sets 
of playing life. 
SPSSSHHSSSSESOHSSOCHRSEBUNDES 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Please send me my free copy of 
“Stroking With Vincent Richards.” 


Name 
Address 
City 
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‘mx Winners Choose 


ARMOUR'S 


Balance- Tested 
Gut 


More than twenty of the most important 


tennis tournaments of 1934, including 
National Championship and Davis Cup 
matches, were won with Armour strings. 
The new 1935 Balance-Testec! Gut has even 
more life and strength than the strings 
that won these tournaments, yet it is 
never “rubbery” or “boardy’”’. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer about 
Balance-Tested Gut and Master Krafter 
Stringing to measured poundage tension. 

“I rec d Balance-Tested 


Gut and Master Krafter String- 
ing for every tennis player.” 


ASF 37120... 2 


The c/ting Kiafters 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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The 
BOYS’ ana GIRLS’ 
NEWSPAPER. 





is different from any publication for young folks 
that you have ever seen. It gives you not only 
a breezily edited digest of the news of the week, 
but stories, contests, pictorial strips of clean fun, 
loads of iriteresting pictures, departments of 
things to do, sports, humor, news of the movies, 
magic tricks, industrial miracles, a nature de- 
partment, cartoons, and everything boys and 
girls like and want to read—just as the grown-up 
papers tell Dad and Mother about the more 
serious things they need to know. 


They Wish It Came Every Day 


It is issued every Friday just in time for the 
weekend holiday, when active boys and girls 
are looking for pleasant things to do. It is now 
a favorite in over 50,000 homes. Many are writ- 
ing to say they wish it came every day. 


It Appeals to Both 
Boys and Girls 


Girls like it as much as boys do, because it is 
vigorous, wholesome, and stimulating. They en- 
joy the adventure stories, with news clarified 
for their young minds, the pictures of boys and 
girls in the limelight, the clean humor, the 
homemaking page and handicraft. 


Recommended by Educators 


Educators are recommending it and subscribing 
for it both for their own children and their 
pupils. Their young folks are finding that it is 
not in any sense a textbook, but a newsy paper. 
Parents say it does not interfere with school 
work, but supplements it. 


A Success Builder 


Most successful men and women will teli you 
that consistent reading of newspapers was a most 
important factor in building their success. Read- 
ers of this paper will have a real advantage in 
mental equipment: a working knowledge of 
personalities and events which they can use 
through a lifetime. 
Special Introductary Offer 
15 Weeks for $f 
Send No Money 
Send no money now. If after the paper arrives, 
you or the boy or girl who is to receive it are 


not thoroughly satisfied, say so and we will 
cheerfully cancel all obligation. 


-—-—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW——4 


I The Parents’ Magazine Affiliated Press, Inc. | 
| Dept. 29B, 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. | 
Please place on the roll of SUBSCRIBERS 
to the BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ NEWSPAPER 
| for 15 weeks’ trial, the following name. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


The Old Man Takes His Boy Back Home 


(Concluded from page 7) 


He reached under the counter for the 
pistol that was kept there for such an 
emergency. The sawed-off shot-gun in the 
hands of the intruder went off and the 
boy behind the counter sank to the floor. 
When the smoke cleared away the pasty- 
faced gunman was gone, several guests 
were standing disheveled in the lobby, 
somebody was telephoning to somebody 
else and John Smiley, the blond night 
clerk, was lying dead on the floor. 

During Lem’s long trek towards the 
metropolis, farmers in the fields and wo- 
men and children sitting on sagging\door- 
steps stared at the lone hearse as it rat- 
tled by. The silent figure in the high 
seat suggested a man driving himself to 
his own funeral. But the trail of won- 
dering gloom he left in his wake had noth- 
ing to do with the feelings of the man 
himself. There was a song in his heart 
as he drove ahead to join his boy. 

It was a relief to Lem to find that 
when his strange conveyance once reached 
the crowded streets of the big city, no one 
seemed to inquire or care where it came 
from or where it was going. The shadows 
of the giant buildings wrapped Lem and 
Michael in a cloak of unifmportance. 

Lem had little trouble. in finding an 
outdated stable, where he parked his bat- 
tered funeral coach and tired horse. With 
his disreputable suitcase in his hand and 
most of his original fortune in his pocket, 
he made his way straight to the Rex 
Hotel. 

There was a talkative clerk with a little 
mustache standing behind the counter 
when Lem entered. Lem had to wait for 
him to finish an excited phone conversa- 
tion before he could get his attention. 

“I would like to ask about a young 
fellow named John Smiley. He’s—” 

The talkative young man interrupted 
him. “Gee, that was certainly a tough 
break. They say he was liked by every- 
body around here, too.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Lem, 
a little curious. “Isn’t he here any more?” 

“Oh, gee, I guess you haven’t heard. 
It was in all the papers this morning. He 
was shot last night by a guy who tried 
to rob the till. Killed outright. They 
don’t seem to be able to locate his people. 
He came from somewhere in the South. 
It was certainly a tough break for a nice 
guy like him. But I guess that’s New 
York. What’s the matter, Mister? You 
look sort of bleary-eyed.” 

Lem wanted to scream. He wanted to 
sink through the floor. There was a 
double pounding—one in his head and an- 
other in his heart. But as we have ob- 
served before, he never Gould show his 
feelings about his boy in public. 

“Where is he now?” he asked. 

“Down at the morgue,’ answered the 
young man. 

Lem found himself out in the street 
breathing as though there were not enough 
air to go round. His boy shot. His boy 
dead. Odd things popped into his head. 
The small family plot in the Willsboro 


cemetery. Lucy was waiting there for 
him and John. He couldn’t disappoint 
Lucy. 


He found himself back at the stable 


where he had left Michael a few hours 
before. “Hitch him up again,” he told 
the listless attendant. “Okay,” was the 
answer without any further comment. 

As Lem drove out into the street he 
stopped just long enough to ask a cop, 
“where’s the morgue?” When he found 
it he paid twenty-five dollars for a plain 
wooden box, placed it gently inside the 
wagon with the four drooping plumes 
and started to drive back to Willsboro. 

The trip took over a month this time 
because Michael was very tired and Lem 
had to stop a day here and there to beg 
or earn a little food. 

When he finally drove through Wills- 
boro and pointed towards the cemetery 
with his precious burden, some one 
stopped and said, “Look. There’s Lem 
Smiley back in town again. I knew they 
couldn’t keep him out of business. He's 
too smart. He’s got a customer.” 





Reprinted from Cosmopolitan Magazine 
by permission of the editors and the 
author. 








Corrections 


In the announcement of Book Review 
Awards on page 27 of the April 27th 
issue it was erroneously stated that the 
first prize was awarded to Reed Fulton 
of West Seattle High School, Seattle, 
Washington. Mr. Reed Fulton is the prin- 
cipal of West Seattle High School anid 
his name was inadvertently substituted 
for that of Miss Patricia Conover, 17, 
author of the first prize Book Review. 
Miss Conover’s teacher is Miss Belle Mc- 
Kenzie. 

The name of the third prize winner in 
the Scholastic Picture Title Contest was 
incorrectly given as Charles E. Stone in- 
stead of Miss Char-~ 
lene E. Stone of 
Springfield, Ver- 
mont. 

Winners of prizes 
in the Scholastic 
Awards’ whose 
schools were un- 
known at the time 
of publication of the 
Student- Written 
number follow: Jo- 
seph Frank (First 
prize, Literary Ar- 
ticle, published May 
4), Erasmus H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roger 
H. Garrison (Third prize, sketch), Classi- 
cal H. S., Springfield, Mass.; and Alline 
Huffman (Honorable Mention, sketch), 
Bartlesville (Oklahoma) H. S. Warren 
Sullivan’s picture, unavailable for the 
Student-Written number, is published 
here. His play, The Fixer, won the Dra- 
matic Publishing Company one-act play 
award. 








A Mine of Tennis 
Information for 50 cents 


“Lawn Tennis as Played by the Champions,” 
an 80-page book, big size, containing motion 
pictures and articles on the world’s greatest 
players; how they play the game; how you 
can improve your game. Lessons for Be- 
inners. How to Build a Tennis Court. 
Money back if you are not entirely satisfied. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St., New York City 
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Student 


Spending the Holmes 
Bequest 





In the March 30 issue, 
Scholastic requested let- 
ters from students on 
how they would spend the residuary es- 
tate of the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, amounting to about $300,000, 
which the great jurist bequeathed to his 
country. Following are a few of the let- 
ters received: 


Dear Sir: Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, despite the fact that he never 
personally suffered from the poison of 
economic insecurity, had sufficient breadth 
of vision to appreciate the fact that most 
men were not so fortunately situated and 
in him the “underdog” had a friend at 
court. In view of this fact, what would 
be a more appropriate memorial to the 
distinguished champion of the underprivi- 
leged than to invest the sum and to em- 
ploy the interest from the Holmes bequest 
for furthering the Public Defender move- 
ment in the United States. A Public ‘De- 
fender is a thoroughly competent lawyer 
who gratuitously furnishes the citizen of 
limited circumstances with expert legal 
advice and in some cases appears as his 
counsel in court. If it is worthwhile for 
the government to retain a permanent 
state’s attorney, isn’t it in the interest of 
justice for the same authority to provide 
a public defender? ‘ 

The interest on the Holmes gift would 
be grossly inadequate to do any more than 
to establish a limited number of public 
defenders for pioneering purposes, but if 
the experiment were successful, then suffi- 
cient funds from the regular sources would 
be forthcoming. 

L. P. Hall, Mark Twain High School, 
Stotesbury, West Va. 
Teacher, Carrol H. Quenzel. 


To Scholastic: I would suggest the es- 
tablishment of a yearly award given for 
distinction among college students in the 
field of jurisprudence study and a fuller 
knowledge of government. It could possi- 
bly be awarded for research and study 
on a set law project, and would come 
under the rules and. standards of an 
honorary board of prominent jurists. 

Paul F. Gilligan, 
DeWitt Clinton H. 8., N. Y. 


Dear Editor: My suggestion is that this 
money should be contributed toward an 
institution for the homeless boys who are 
roaming, hungry and haggard, throughout 
the nation. In such a home there should 
be every recreational facility and an op- 
portunity to learn the various trades 
where the boys would not be worked to 
the bone with manual labor. I am sure a 
large majority of these boys have a prom- 
ising future if they ever get a chance to 
show their talent. 

John Cerrone, 
DeWitt Clinton H. 8., N. Y. 


Dear Editor: I think that the Congress 
of the United States should not use the 
$300,000 left by Justice Holmes to build a 
monument. There are too many monu- 
ments right now. This sum of money 
ought to be used in some way that would 
benefit the nation as a whole. The United 
States government will have to do some- 
thing about the vast areas in the western 
states that are so dry. Where the earth 









Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters published represent only 
the opinions of their writers, and not those 
of Scholastic. Maximum length, 300 words. 





is loose after it has been plowed and the 
wind starts blowing, terrible dust storms 
result. Why couldn’t the territory be 
seeded or sodded and be used for pasture 
lands? This would also furnish work for 
the unemployed. 

Bernice Robertson, 

Jefferson City (Mo.) H. 8. 


Dear Sir: Crime is the world’s greatest 
problem today, and the greatest problem 
of this country. With the money Justice 
Holmes left, the government should hire 
men to study and analyze crime. They 
should attempt to find the causes of it and 
some good ways of preventing it. This 
would be a help to us all. 

Leona Peterson, West Valley H. §8., 
Millwood, Washington. 
Teacher, William G. Wilson, 


Dear Editor: I would build Justice 
Holmes a monument. Well, let’s see, some 
$300,000 would buy a lot of cement, pay 
a good architect and workmen, and con- 
struct a fair sized monument. No, you 
got me wrong. I would build a worthier 
monument. Holmes loved America. He 
loved her principles and forms of govern- 
ment. Wouldn’t it be a more noble, a 
more lasting monument to him if the 
money he left to the people of the United 
States. were used in furthering his princi- 
ples, his dreams, his America? I would 
suggest that it be spent on the most am- 
bitious, aspiring, young American states- 
men, selected on some competitive basis, 
giving them super preparation so that our 
nation might be in the hands of more 
capable leaders. 

Lucas Nelson, 
Annville (Kentucky) High School. 


To Scholastic:.I think that the $300,000 
left to Congress by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
should be spent in building a school for 
Congressmen. This school should be com- 

(Concluded on next page) 


Plays That Go! 


Send for your free copy 
Ing of our new catalogue. 


ee The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 




















“EARN MONEY 


STRINGING TENNIS RACKETS 













String your racket and your friends’ 
rackets to start with. Earn $30 
to $60 the first month! After 


earn '° 

Write for complete te a Gai oe 
usiness for yourself 
delay, 


SEND FOR TENNIS BOOKLET 
Mail 30 stamp for booklet, “ 
and Profit 

Y ole ringing Tennis 


D make money raokots, 
Complete 1935 restringer's tennis string prices 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


4557 Packers Ave. Chicage 
Makers of famous TOMGUT “COURT-TESTED" Tennse String? 





“only go to 
see the best 
movies and 


whenever it comes 
to my town,” says 
MRS. MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Noted writer and book editor 
for Scholastic Magazine 











EVERY MAN, WOMAN 
AND CHILD SHOULD 
SEE THIS FAMOUS 


AMERICAN CLASSIC 


Novel by Edward Eggleston 
as brought to the screen 
by Monogram Pictures 


with 
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SPEED-UP 


YOUR BIKE 
















BLENDED 
FROM 
3 OILS 






vy, oh 
Mid 


3-in-One Oil keeps bearings clean, 
free from rust, well lubricated. A 
few drops make a big difference in 
your speed! Handy cans or bottles, 
























Don’t waste the summer. Study aviation at 
home with approved text-books used 
phon R.A. ground schools—at a fraction of the 
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the first time. Send 100 for de- Ss 


soriptive pomobiet Plain Facte f . 
Send 1O0¢ Hie jot” and outline of textbooks. 
for BOOKLET fa nt yaa PUBLISHERS 
Detroit, Mich. 
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WHY PAY $5.00 FOR A TRAC JOB? 

y Doit hea It’s easy. We send you compiete 
instructions, 37 ft. of factory-fresh string 
and a length of trim. Money back guaran- 
SAVE MONEY ON YOUR OWN 







te. paid for only $1.00. 
a) ACE Tens sTmne A CO. 
~ Bex 158, Bright 















(Concluded from preceding page) 
pulsory for all Congressmen before they 
go into office. In this way Senators will 
be much more efficient, for if the repre- 
sentatives of the nation when entering 
office already know about the duties of 


‘Congressmen, they will not vote foolishly 


on problems that involve the entire na- 
tion. This plan has been tried out in 
Wisconsin and has proved very. successful. 
Leonard Tetenbaum, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., N. Y. 


Dear Sir: I would suggest using the 
$300,000 left by Justice O. W. Holmes for 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. Thirty schools are cooperat- 
ing in an experimental program that 
should be of great general value. Four 
thousand, nine hundred and seventy other 
schools are on lists of accredited secondary 
schools. The accrediting of secondary 
schools is a great attempt to raise stand- 
ards, to exchange valuable information 
and knowledge and understanding gained 
by various individual educators and 
schools with the idea of helping other 
schools. 

Cecile Rappaport, 
Girls High School of Phila., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Editor: Justice Holmes was a 
great believer in the law as a profession, 
not for personal renown or wealth, but 
for the pleasure of serving mankind in a 
legal capacity. In my opinion, the money 
should be put into a fund for the benefit 
of those who aspire to the law as a pro- 
fession but are unable to attend law 
school because of financial conditions. Only 
those who show exceptional ability toward 
legal training should be permitted to bor- 
row from this fund. 

William Bartholomew, 
Washington High School, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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250 East 43rd Street. 


CHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTOR 
Scholastic School and College Service, 


New York City. 
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N. Y. SCHOOL OF NEW YORK-PARIS 
FINE & APPLIED‘ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
A PROFESSION 


PLAN FOR 
Study in New York or Paris Interior 
Architecture and ration, Costume 
ene. Illustration, Graphic Advertis- 
ing, Teacher Training, etc. Send for in- 










BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER formation and 
THIRD Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 












Correspondence 


Men— Women 


18 to 50 


Commen Edueation usually su™- 
cient. Short hours. Many examina- 
tions coming. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and fun particulars tell- 
ing how to get them 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. $286 Rochester, N. Y. 























RHODE ISLAND: 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT, CREDITS 
COUNTRY, CITY and SEASHORE 














PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Archi- 
tecture. Four year course in Teacher Training. 

88 Studios. 91 Instructors. 48th Year. 
Catalogue on Request. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAJU, Director. 
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SCHOOLS, ING. 





Physical Education 


SARGEN ia” Educ 


= Boston ——s 54th yr. 4 years en ote ones tenets 
ear degree co! Unusual camp 
a Hermann, ‘Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge. “Mass. 


Schools of Nursing 


NEWARK BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, Newark, N. J. 


eourse to Aited High 


cot ee For in- 
of Nursing, 201 Lyons Ave., 














a three-year 
Soboaie (academic course). 
jormation wri 'o 
Newark, N. J. 





THE BUTLER HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


I. Three-year course in nursing; high 
required for admission. 
twelve months affiliation with Yale 
Nursing, three months with 

and two aes, — Health 


Providence, R. 

school diploma 

sirable advantages; 
School of 











Rich Man: “There’s no sense in teach- 
ing the boy to count over 100. He can 
hire accountants to do his bookkeeping.” 

Tutor: “Yes, sir, but he’ll want to play 
his own game of golf, won’t he?” 

—Toronto Globe. 


An English teacher, troubled by the un- 
willingness of boys in her class to take 
any interest in composition, attempted to 
arouse them by asking for a description 
of a baseball game. It was a fortunate 
idea, for most of the boys were eager to 
tell what they knew about the sport. Only 
one lanky fellow disappointed the teacher's 
hopes. He chewed on his pencil for only 
a few moments before he scratched a few 
words and turned in his paper. The paper 
said, “Rain. No Game.”—I. K. 


Selections from Themes 
Green olives is the most sarcastic taste. 
The roses were very frequent smelling. 
a. P. 
. 


A group of boys were holding a snow- 
ball battle. Upon his return home that 
evening a member of the group was de- 
scribing the battle to his family. 

“Why didn’t you get behind a tree?” 
inquired his mother. 

“Tree? Why, mother, there weren't 
enough trees even for the captains and the 
majors.” 

—Exzchange. 
* 


“My dad is an Elk, a Lion, a Moose, 
and an Eagle.” 
“What does it cost to see him?” 


A crowd had been watching the flea 
circus. intently—especially the antics of 
one finely trained little fellow. “Did you 
train that flea yourself?” asked one of 
the curious. 

“Oh, yes,” replied his owner. “In fact 
I raised him from a pup.” 
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MAY 18, 1935 
There is only one court of appeal for a verdict 


on a magazine’s worth, and that is the opinion 
of the subscriber based on his experience as a reader. 


Your Subscription 


NOW means 


SCHOLASTIC HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PAST 
SCHOOL YEAR 


160,000 copies of the 132-page Celebration Book, 
the first pictorial review of the growth of Ameri- 
can High Schools, were included without charge 
in all Scholastic subscriptions. 


Over 4000 high school boys and girls have en- 
rolled as members of Scholastic -Photoplay Clubs. 


The Scholastic Radio Guild was created to en- 
courage broadcasting among high school stu- 
dents. (More than 75 broadcasts have been pro- 
duced in 14 states.) 


Such unit studies as Drama, Hobbies, War and 
Peace, Travel, Consumers’ Problems, Canada, the 
Constitution, U. S. Dependencies, and Student 
Creative Writing and Art were presented in spe- 
cial numbérs. 

The Scholastic Awards sponsored the largest and 
most carefully selected high school Art Show, 
including an international section, ever assembled. 


Eighteen promising art students won yearly schol- 
arships to America's leading Art Schools through 
Scholastic Awards. 

Scholastic continued to offer high school students 
numerous opportunities for self-expression through 
creative writing and more students took advan- 
tage of the opportunity this year than ever be- 
fore. More than 40 letters a day, week in, week 
out, were received by the Round Table and Stu- 
dent Forum departments alone. 


Five students and their teachers won free trips 
to Washington for excellence in news study. 


Still Greater Macazne Next Fal/ 


The gains in our services listed above are yours. 
They. were accomplished only with your aid and 
loyal support, and through them we are seeking 
diligently: i give you the finest educational value 
in Amere 


Next fall we are launching on a more important 
»rogram than ever. Our present activities will 
be increased. But to just what extent depends 
on yous that is, the number of you who notify 
us mow that you will place a tentative renewal 
subscription. 


Below we are printing a convenient No-Risk 
Order Blank. It offers you a four weeks’ trial of 
Scholastic at no financial risk. By filling in the 
approximate quantity which you will need for your 
class in September and mailing the coupon now, 
you will not only get this trial supply without 
further bother, but this indication of your interest 
and support will aid us greatly in‘ building our 
plans to give you a greater magazine, 
with more complete services, than ever 


Scholastic is serving your classroom needs, and in 
what ways it may be improved. We want to 
do all we can to give you what you need and 
want, but vou alone are the judge of whether 
or not we are doing it. 


Please let us hear from you within a few days. 
The order blank below is for your convenience. 


GRADUATES: Special offer to graduating stu- 
dents who would like to continue with Scholastic: 
$1.00 a year, instead of the regular $1.50 single 
subscription price. Former Scholastic users tell 
us they wouldn’t be without Scholastic at college, 
at home, at work. It keeps them informed and 
in touch with the school world. This is your 
opportunity to continue Scholastic ata bargain 
rate. Please use the coupon order form below. 
This offer is good until Sept. 1, 1935, and applies 
to yearly subscriptions only. 


Graduates please fill out same blank as teachers, but list one copy only if that is all destred. Also indicate 
graduate status on “Subject” line, and home address on “School” line. 





before. 


Moreover, we cordially invite you to com- 
ment, favorably or unfavorably, on how 


SCHOLASTIC 


The National High School Weekly 
801 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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CERTAINLY 1S BUT TILDEN May : 7 HOT piGGiTy / 
A CLOSE i Oe 8 : | WISH | COULD 
Tommy. pat WILE WIN, : puny TENNIS, (/SUNBE WE, 


MATCH TOMMY, /* = Af JUST LIKE A 
WONT HE? ) = CANNON BALL! ) > LIKE THAT.” 7 \ WITH HIM IN THE/— 











A WINS THE 
A MATCH / 











GREAT GAME / I'D LIKE 
YOU TO MEET My SON, 
MR.TILDEN. 4 





YOU WERE 
WONDERFUL! It’S EASY TO UNDERSTAND WHY 


HAVE SOME / ATHLETES LIKE THESE PEANUTS. 
PLANTERS?“ THEY’RE ALWAYS SO CRISP AND 
‘ CRUNCHY. AND WHEN YOU FEEL 
bon lt a ag RE TIRED AND HUNGRY BETWEEN 
ATHLETES / MEALS, THEY’LL GIVE YOU 2% 
EVEN ATHLETES HOURS’ MORE PEP—KEEP UP 
HAVE THEIR HUNGRY YOUR ENERGY LEVEL. ALWAYS 
MOMENTS BETWEEN FRESH. GET A BAG! 
4 MEALS... AND 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
WITH THEIR CRISP 
FLAVOR TAKE 
AWAY THAT HUNGRY FRESH — SALTE 
FEELING WITHOUT 


SLOWING ME UP. PEANUTS 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 





























